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ann it is the nature of a craft to create an unbreakable tie between itself and the worker 
in that field, a heart attachment equal to lifetime devotion. One familiar example is PRINTING. 
Once editor, compositor, or pressman catches the spirit of the shop, the spell is seldom broken. Like 
the odor of a camp fire, or a whiff of salt air, the beloved tang of printer’s ink, symbolical of a great 
profession, gets into your heart and soul. Law books, text books, encyclopedias, magazines, and news- 
papers, all smack of it. It is an invisible link that binds all intelligence together. It is the stimulus for 
creation in business or romance. This craftsmanship, this devotion to service and alertness to business 
needs, has nourished and developed an enormous industrial vitality, and whichever way the course of 
the future runs, the printer will always find himself able to adapt his helpfulness to new opportunity. 
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public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8%" 
x 11") of detailed description and information on every government 
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Invest in your country’s future... 








Ludlow Equipment 


evomores Peace OF Mind 


There is a great waste of manpower 
and effort in repeatedly checking 
jobs for accuracy through all the 
successive steps comprising the pro- 
cess of printing production. Type 


forms have a way of spontaneously © 


generating their own errors through 
drop-outs, pull-outs on the press, 
ends of lines falling over, transposi- 
tion of letters, figures and spaces, 
and other“unaccountable accidents.” 
e After a Ludlow-set form is proof- 
read, corrected and OK’d, there’s 
nothing further to worry about in 
these respects, for there are no loose 
types to make trouble, thus contrib- 
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uting to peace of mind for those so 
fortunate as to be Ludlow-equipped. 
e With Ludlow all-slug forms, lock- 
up is greatly facilitated. Job and dis- 
play composition can be set in less 
time. Type supply is never-failing, no 
matter how heavy the demand. 

e Use of Ludlow equipment makes 
for speedier production of all kinds 
of job and display composition and 
helps the nation’s printers to spread 
manpower by making work hours 
more productive. 

e Full information about the Ludlow 
System and its advantages will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 





Buy War Bonds! 
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Tre printing industry will be called upon to make 
an important contribution to post-war reconstruction. Will 
the equipment you design and manufacture be equal to all 


requirements—in speed, precision and economy? 


One way to make sure is to apply Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings at every suitable position in your presses—particu- 
larly on plate and impression cylinders. Then friction and 
wear will be reduced to the point of elimination; moving 
parts will be kept in correct and constant alignment and 


protected against radial, thrust and combined loads. 


Everything else being equal, a Timken Bearing Equipped 
press will perform better; last longer; and cost less for oper- 
ation and maintenance. Thanks to Timken Bearings, superior 
printing quality and high speed now are firmly associated 
in some of the world’s latest, largest and fastest newspaper 
presses as well as in commercial letter- 
press and offset machines. The Timken 


Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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THE GOODYEAR 
RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
rubber “know-how” 
headquarters 








Synthetic Press 


Blankets are 


RESS blankets now are made of synthetic rubber 
—and always will be in all probability. 


It is simply a matter of chemistry. 


Synthetic rubber is impervious to oil and ink. Syn- 
thetic blankets don’t swell and soften. 


That is why Goodyear started making press blankets 
of its own synthetic rubber, Chemigum, five years ago. 
Then synthetic cost was several times that of natural 


rubber. But synthetic rubber made non-swell- —___ yt, 


IA 






here to stay 


hold their gauge, and have the resiliency required for 
sharp, clear printing. 


The complete Goodyear line of synthetic press blan- 
kets includes: ARISTOCRAT Top Blanket, MONARCH 
Top Sheet, PREMIER and RED TOP underblankets 
(more newspapers are printed on Goodyear under- 
blankets than on any other kind). 


Repack your presses with Goodyear synthetic press 
blankets—in whatever two- or three- piece combina- 
tion you need —and see what synthetic rubber re- 
search can do for your printing. 








ing and longer-lasting press blankets that Distributed by 

more than justified higher material cost. J. THOMAS McHUGH COMPANY 
% " e . 31 East Georgia Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Today Goodyear synthetic rubber press blan- “mover 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


kets have the benefit of ten years of Goodyear 
Research and development by The Greatest Name in 
Rubber.“Bugs” have been eliminated. These blankets 


GEORGE RUSSELL REED JR. 
431 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Chemigum (pronounced Kem-e-gum), Aristocrat, Monarch, Premier, 
Red Top—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Avoid this... 
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Don’t let V-Day catch you with inade- 
quate press capacity, and a long wait 
in line for the presses you'll need for 
“tomorrow’s printing,” You sign no order 
now ... but get a certified reservation 
entitling you to one or more specific 
presses when ready for delivery. 


Ask your ATF Salesman for details and 
application for your reservation today! 


ATF Civilian Priority Delivery available 
on these presses: 


LETTERPRESS 
Style C Kelly No. | Kelly No. 2 Kelly 
Kelly Clipper Little Giant 
OFFSET 
Little Chief Chief Big Chief 


aire American Type Founders 


ie. > 


Reserve your place NOF 








Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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A technical publication for the 
mechanical executive respon- 
sible for printing production, 
equipment and supplies in the 
commercial, magazine, private 
plant and daily newspaper field. 
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PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer. Pub- 
lished monthly at 1276 West Third St., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. Copyright 1944 by Willsea Pub. 
Co. Printed in U.S. A. 


DON WILL, Publisher 
E. P. Bloomster, Western Representative, 
232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill., phone 
SUperior 2444. 


Subscription price per year, $3.50 in advance in 
U. S. A. Single copy current issues 35c; feature 
issues $1 per copy; December Equipment and 
Supplies Catalog Issue $1 per copy. Subscriptions 
in foreign countries as permitted for duration 
$4.50 (U. S. currency) in advance. 
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Platemaking Developments 


John A. McLean, Superintendent of Platemak- 
ing, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.,reviews what has occurred in recent times. . . 1 


How Printing Plant Execu- 
tives Can Secure Answers to 
Important Questions.......12 


Spraying Molten Metal 


In this article, Francis A. Westbrook describes 
metallizing process and what can be done withit. . 1 


Introduction of Improvements 
in Printing Processes is Slow 
Work 


In a summary of recent address by William C. 
Huebner, ‘‘pressureless printing’ and phototex- 
type composition are discussed................. 1 7 


Same Words Per Line with 
Smaller Type but With 9 
Col. Want Ad Page Saves 
ere ee 17 


Joe Bloe—Foreman—XII 


Author Warfel, in next to last chapter in series 
makes it apparent that Joe has won Daub’s 
CUI: sco cicieedaaadbdcwastiatieetivn 1 


273 Vested Patents 


Presented to readers of Printing Equipment 
Engineer—Compiled from among 50,000 held 


by Alien Property Custodian................... 6 


Printing Patents Report...... 39 


Technical Meetings in 1944 . .53 


Paper and Paperboard 
Production 
United States Production by type in January, 


Soft-Metal Pegs 
Conserve Ludlow Sticks... .55 





TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


® STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for PRINTERS 
—By Fred W. Hoch. Revised 1941 edition. This book is a 
primer for students and a reference for printers and 
estimators. Every printing plant should have a copy. 
Author explains all operations in commercial printing 
plant and shows production time allowance for each in 
hours and decimal hours--Size, 6 in.-by 93419-2268 pages, 
$3.75 per copy, cash with order. 


® PRINTING INKS — Their Chemistry and Technology 
—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in clot., 6 in. by 914 in., 560 
pages, well illustrated. For printing executives, pressmen, 
photo-engravers, platemakers, ink manufacturers, chem- 
ists, paper-makers. Author stays close to printing plant. 
The solving of new production problems brought about 
by technological improvements, both in equipment and 
inks, created the urgent need for this book. Price $7, 
cash with order. 


® THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK — By Craig R. 
Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, at the special 
price of $4.00 per copy, cash with order. No printer should 
be without a copy (9000 copies printed). 


® LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL—Compiled by Walter E. 
Soderstrom. Second revised edition. Technical infor- 
mation from copy to finished job. Nationally known 
technical men contributed the bulk of practical camera, 
platemaking and presswork information. Size 814 in.by 
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1144 in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 
-368 pages are illustrated. Price $5 per copy, cash with 
order. 


© PHOTOGRAVURE — By H. Mills Cartwright. Covers 
all of photogravure’s basic principles in concise and read- 
able language. Rotogravure receives minor discussion 
but this is generally considered best textbook on photo- 
gravure process. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, 
maroon cloth, size 644 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy, 
cash with order. 


® MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING — By Joseph Goggin. 
This 256-page book conveys technical information and 
manipulating procedure. Written by a practical stereo- 
typer. Price $5.00, cash with order. 


® PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS — By 
Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a miniature encyclo- 
pedia since it contains answers to 334 pressroom problems 
which have been answered by Mr. Hoch. Written in 
language of journeyman pressman. Pressmen, produc- 
tion men, paper and ink manufacturers, electrotypers 
and photo-engravers will find this book of high utility 
when pressroom problems arise in which tendency is to 
lay blame on furnished materials used in pressroom pro- 
duction. Size, 6 in. by 91% in., 258 pages, gold stamped 
blue cloth. Price, $2 per copy, cash with order. 


® HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS—By Wm. H. Lichter 
and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 24 pages in which 
are analyzed and remedies are given for prevention 
and/or elimination of work-ups. Material written as 
result of actual plant experience. Size, 514 in. by 744 in. 
Price, $1 per copy, cash with order. 


® HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN — By Fred W. Hoch. 
Book written by authority on all phases of flat-bed letter- 
press production for the practical pressman. Contains 
248 pages, 26 illustrations and 24 charts, $3 per copy, 
cash with order. 


® READING AS A VISUAL TASK—By Matthew Luckiesh, 
D.Sc. and Frank Miss, E.E. Most important research 
work to have been published in many years. For printers, 
designers, publishers, typographers and layout men. 
Readability of type, type faces, length of line, leading 
between lines, paper, ink, printing method and lighting 
are some of the factors involved in ease of reading. Size 
514 in. by 85% in., 428 pages, bound in maroon gold 
stamped cloth. Price $5 per copy. Please enclose remit- 
tance with order. 


Please Note: All book order must be accompanied by 
remittance. This is necessary because of narrow hand- 
ling margin allowed. 


PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 
Engineer 
1276 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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trig Poig® ne’ AUTOMATIC 
AUTOPLATES 
AND AUTOSHAVERS 


Often, we find that complete new water 
valves are ordered —when only | or 2 
worn parts actually need replacement. 


i Users of Wood equipment can help con- 


serve critical material — and at the same 

3 time lessen their own replacement and 

installation costs — by simply ordering the 
particular parts required. 

These diagrams identify the various 

valve parts by number. If you will use this 

number system when ordering, it will help 


Yep us ship needed parts promptly, from stock. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 501 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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esterday, today - 
AND TOWORROW 


, Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of automatic cylinder presses 
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WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


525 SOUTH AVENUE «+ PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Motor-driven machinery is often called upon to 
operate under conditions of extreme heat and 
humidity. For example, the motors on this wool- 
plant washer must operate in an air temperature 
of 100° F., with humidity higher than 80 per cent. 
Conditions like this would shorten the life of any 
motor lacking effective, performance-tested ven- 
tilation design. The double-end cooling system of 
the Tri-Clad motor helps offset the effects of high 
ambient temperatures common to heaters, dryers, 
and many ventilating-fan applications. In addi- 
tion, motor windings of Formex wire (Class A in- 
sulation) are unusually iong-lived under total 
temperatures (ambient plus rise) up to 194 F. For 
even higher temperatures, Class B insulation 
offers still greater protection. 
G-E Tri-Clad motors applied to Sargent back 


washers at plant of the Southwell Wool 
Combing Company, No. Chelmsford, Mass. 
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Every week 192,000 G.- 
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the double-end ventilat 
Now regular tests of Tri- 
taken off the production 
Previously established te 
Tise limits, and ability o 
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enclosures which restrj 
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If you are short of manpower or require more com- 
position from your present line-casting machines, 
here’s a suggestion well worth its weight in gold. 
Install Black & White Matrix Contrast Service and 
cut errors to the bone. 

Black & White is a process of treating your present 
matrices so that the operator “‘can see what he sets’’ 
and can correct typographical errors in the assembly 
before casting lines. 

Correcting errors before lines are cast saves time of 
operators setting corrections, saves time of floor men 
inserting new slugs, saves time in the pulling and 
handling of revise proofs, thereby promoting increased 
production and lower costs. 

Scientific tests* show that Black & White treated 
matrices under fair test conditions have a visibility 
factor approximately equivalent to 914 points as com- 
pared to 3 points for non treated matrices. *For a 
more complete report send for Bulletin 101. 

It will pay you well to investigate the advantages 
offered by Black & White Matrix Contrast Service. 
Write today for interesting factual literature. 


BLACK & WHIIVé 


MATRIX CONTRAST SERVICE 

















MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION 


i ae a Slt We eee Ss 
OF THE PERCY L. HILL MATRIX CONTRAST PATENTS NOS. 1,466,437 AND 1,796,023 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING NEW YORK 1,.N.Y. 


EUROPEAN ae we a, ee 
FUNDITOR, LTD., 3, WOODBRIDGE STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C.} 








Multiple Colors Printed on 





Two-Color Cylinder Press 


EPRODUCED from a color photo, on the front cover of this issue of Printing Equip- 


ment Engineer is the ink fountan and distributi 
Miehle Automatic Press in the plant of the Baird-Ward Printing Co., Inc., Nas ville, 


Tenn. 


mechanism of a 46 in. two-color 


The Company executes a considerable annual volume of publication printing, prac- 


tically all of w 


ich carries multi-colored covers. 


In this instance, the fountain on the first unit has been fitted with 12 dividers to pro- 
vide 13 colors for publication covers, 8 up on the sheet. The black ink impression, of course, 
is printed on the second unit of the two-color press and at times this second fountain may 
use.several dividers in order to carry not only black ink but dark blues, greens or browns as 
well. Some of the rollers will be cut in line with the dividers in order to avoid overlapping of 
colors while in other cases they purposely are not cut so as to allow adjacent colors to mix 
and blend through operation of the vibrators. This provides a startling variety of ‘rainbow 


effects”. 


W. E. Vinson, superintendent of the Baird-Ward Printing Co., states that as many as 
15 fountain dividers have been used on the first unit, running 16 different shades on four 
publication covers. By cutting the rollers and applying three dividers on the second unit 
four colors have been printed, thus making a total of 20 colors printed at one time through 
the press. Runs have varied from 75,000 to 1,000,000, eight covers to the sheet. Start of the 


run was 


longer run plates would be left on the press but t 


e with four different covers, ——-. As the shorter runs were finished, the 
e 


short run plates were changed. Toward 


the end of the total run, it has been necessary to run six or eight covers up to “‘come out even.” 


PLATEMAKING DEVELOPMENTS 


in recent times and their application to practical produc- 


tion — Improvements in stereotype, electrotype, photo-en- 


graved, offset-lith and plastic plates reviewed 


By John A. McLEAN* 





*Superintendent of Platemaking, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Summary 
of address delivered before New York Craftsmen’s Club, February 1944. 


have been growing step by step, so 

smoothly that we have become 
accustomed to the changes and accept 
them almost as if they were natural and 
normally expected. 


[nave been growi in platemaking 


Stereotyping 


Improvements developed by the mat 
manufacturers have’ shown splendid re- 
sults. Mats are shipped long distances in 
sealed containers, with any desired de- 
gree of moisture and with qualities which 
make them soft enough to mold into the 
finest type, and also giving extreme 
fidelity of reproduction in halftones of 
coarse and medium-fine screens when 
printed in newspapers and other publica- 
tions throughout the country. After 
drying, they are capable of standing the 
wear and tear of many casts. In any sur- 
vey of platemaking development, un- 
stinted praise should be given to those 
responsible for the improvement in 
newspaper halftone illustrations in the 
last few years. 

On January 3, 1941, with the first 
issue of the Congressional Record for the 
Seventy-Seventh Congress, the format 
of this publication was changed from 


two columns to three and the pages were 
molded in dry mats. There was a notice- 
able improvement in clarity and sharp- 
ness of the printed page. (The speaker 
showed blow-ups of Congressional Record 
pages before and after the changing from 
wet to dry mat molding.) 

The development and use of iron and 
copper electrotype patterns for the mold- 
ing of large orders of mats has been an 
important factor in the efficiency of 
handling the large mat orders in con- 
nection with rationing, the bond cam- 
paign, and the many other war activities. 

The application of a vacuum in flat 
and curved stereotyping casting boxes 
has been an important element in achiev- 
ing the higher standard of stereotype- 


plate work reached in recent years. At 


first used in book, magazine, and job 
plants, the principle has more recently 
been applied with great success to the 
casting of newspaper plates. 


Electroty ping 


Prior to 1925, electrotypers had been 
trying to put to practical use a new mold- 
ing medium which would add another 
member to the group which then con- 
sisted of wax and lead. Various diffi- 
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culties had been experienced with it, but 
about 10 years ago a new method of 
stripping the shell from the mold was 
developed in a New York plant. From 
that time on this new molding material 
grew in use in many commercial plants 
as well as in the Government Printing 
Office, and Tenaplate molds have be- 
come an important medium of getting 
electrotype material from Washington 
to widely scattered commercial con- 
tractors who have been producing war 
printing for the Government. 
Restrictions on electrotyping materials 
deemed more essential elsewhere in war 
production have forced the electrotyper 
to show his ingenuity and inventiveness. 
The scarcity of nickel was the motive 
behind the development of the iron 
plating solution, which was evolved 
through the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The shortage of copper was 





John A. McLean, Platemaking Superintend- 
ent, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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RINTING EQUIPMENT. ENGINEER is 
P undertaking an industry-wide survey. Sur- 
veys, particularly those devoted to industry 

are fashionable right now. Those of us who com- 
pose the stay-at-home segment of our population 
must plan for the several-year period following the 
war when the wheels of peacetime industry will 
whirr merrily once more. In this after-the-war 
period, the wheels of the American printing indus- 
try, too, will whirr in producing printing of all kinds. 
It is only natural that management and me- 
chanical executives give considerable thought now to 
ways and means for fitting their plants into an econo- 
my which may be changed from its pre-war status. 
You as an executive are interested in just how 
the production wheels will whirr—and how the 
printing industry’s production picture will be 








How Printing Plant Executives Can Help Se 


adapted to peacetime needs. Will the industry 
resume production in the same manner as when it 
left off at the time war laid a heavy hand upon it? 
Will there be a distinct departure from the process 
picture which existed before the war? 

To get the answers to these and other questions 
and to obtain a composite picture of the plans of 
the industry, Printing Equipment Engineer is mailing a 
questionnaire to printing executives throughout the 
country. 

With their assistance, we will accomplish the 
following: 

FIRST: As the result of the replies received in 
the questionnaires returned to us, we will present a 
collective report in Printing Equipment Engineer about 
(1) After-the-war building plans, (2) Process and 
equipment trends in the industry, and (3) What im- | 
































very serious; and the War Production 
Board’s restricting orders, plus the di- 
rective that 75% of the copper allow- 
ance had to be scrap, really put the 
electrotyper to a severe test if he were to 
continue plate service to the printers. 
Next came the important news that tin 
shortages made necessary a reduction in 
tin content in tinfoil from 35% and 45% 
down to 15%, with a new formula of 
lead, tin, silver, antimony, and bismuth. 


Now, let us turn to the brighter side 
of the picture and take a look at the re- 
sults of a determination to make the best 
of a bad situation. Lead, hard rubber, 
and wooden baskets filled with scrap of 
all kinds—from oid shells and trimmings 
to dead copper photo-engravings—are 
hung in the baths in lieu of and in addi- 
tion to anodes. A firm in Chicago has 
developed a special service of converting 
crumbs, trees, and small trimmings into 
anodes—a service which has been of 
great help. 

The War Production Board’s order 
M-99, on obsolete plates, gave the elec- 
trotyper a stimulating shot in the arm in 
that he thus found another source of 
scrap. 

Plate service to the advertisers and 
printers continued despite the handi- 
caps, and in this connection it was inter- 
esting to read recently in the daily 
papers that 1943 was the greatest year 
in book printing and selling that the 
publishing industry has ever experienced. 

Before the war ozokerite, a mineral 
wax mined in Austria and Poland, was 
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considered an indispensable base for the 
electrotyper’s molding wax. American 
ingenuity and adaptability again came 
to the rescue with the development of a 
petroleum byproduct wax which is so 
close to the old Ozokerite in quality that 
it is doubtful if we will ever again have 
to worry about importing that particu- 
lar item. 

Another recent discovery and develop- 
ment is the application of plastics to 
electrotype molding. A group of electro- 
typers, sponsoring with their own money 
a nonprofit research program at Battelle 
Memorial Institute, in Columbus, Ohio, 
discovered that satisfactory molds could 
be made in Vinylite; and while the proc- 
ess is still in development, it promises 
valuable results. 

As proof of the correctness of the the- 
ory that one step of progress leads to 
many others, plastic molding for electro- 
types would not be possible if the silver 
spraying of molds had not already been 
recently proved and accepted in many 
plants. At present 90% of our work in 
the Government Printing Office is sil- 
vered without the use of black leading or 
oxidizing, and we are planning that in 
the not-too-distant future all our electro- 
type molds will be made conductive by 
the use of silver spray. . 

You will recall that electrotyping 
started with wax as a molding medium 
and continued with that material alone 
until the discovery and development of 
lead molding about 1900. Then came 
tenaplate; and now to the three has been 
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added a fourth, vinylite plastic. The de- 
gree to which the industry will adopt 
this new material will depend upon the 
success of its application. Like any other 
new idea, if it has a value in advancing 
the quality or manufacture of its end 
product, it will gain a permanent place; 
and without question, results obtained 
thus far are very encouraging. 

Speaking of war problems in printing, 
reminds me that this is a good oppor- 
tunity to give you a picture of the situa- 
tion in the Government Printing Office 
at the time it was determined that our 
armed forces would be numbered in the 
millions of men instead of thousands. 
Plates for war manuals which had been 
in our vaults since 1920 were ordered to 
press. Many of these plates had many 
times paid for their manufacture and 
many more had been run on the presses 
for several good-sized reprints. But now 
the impressions desired were running into 
the millions. There was no time for send- 
ing copy to commercial compositors for 
resetting of the hundreds of books. As 
the Public Printer was informed most 
emphatically by prominent officials of 
the War Department, these books of 
instruction were needed at once and the 
lives of thousands of our boys depended 
on the speed with which the hundreds of 
printed instruction items could be de- 
livered. From these plates we made 
stereotype mats, tenaplate molds, shells, 
and every other kind of plate or plate- 
making medium possible to get presses 
started all over the country. 











Answers to Important Industry Questions 


provements printing plant executives would like 
to have included in the new equipment their com- 
panies plan to purchase during the several-year 
period following the close of the war. 

SECOND: For your own benefit, as well as 
that of the equipment manufacturer, we believe 
it essential that our industry determine now so far 
as possible your equipment needs for peacetime 
pursuits. The manufacturer wants to know in ad- 
vance what the industry will need and how great 
the demands will be so he can be prepared to 
supply those demands. In a number of instances, 
equipment manufacturers have told us they will 
be glad to have Printing Equipment Engineer’s report 
so they can check against their own appraisals of 
the need for after-the-war machinery. 

Printing Equipment Engineer realizes that printing 








executives are busy men. Accordingly, in most in- 
stances, we are mailing only one copy of the ques- 
tionnaire to an executive in each plant so as to 
conserve time and to enable him to make the 
answers as complete as possible. 

We hope that each executive receiving the 
questionnaire will give it serious and prompt con- 
sideration in collaboration ‘with his management 
executive. However, if you are not in a position to 
handle the questionnaire as requested, will you 
place the questionnaire together with our request 
in the hands of the business executive who can 
supply the information? 

Through the cooperation of your management 
executive and yourself we will be enabled to pre- 
sent in interesting form a factual report upon some 
vital topics affecting the printing industry. 








For a while we adopted a policy of 
sending our only set of plates to a con- 
tractor—perhaps in Chicago or St. Louis. 
The day after the plates left our plant, 
another large order on another jacket, 
requiring the use of many of the same 
plates, would come to us. So you can see 
why the original set of plates had to stay 
with us. Yes; we had some complaints in 
those early days of the war as to shallow 
mats and worn-looking type in electros, 
but they were surprisingly few consider- 
ing the thousands of molds, shells, and 
mats sent out molded from old plates on 
hand in our vaults. 

The essential printing was accom- 
plished, and I know of no better example 
of cooperation with and loyalty to our 
Government than was shown by the 
commercial platemakers and _ printers 
during that period. 


Offset Negatives and Plates 


It seems a long jump from electro- 
types for relief printing to offset lithog- 
raphy negatives and plates; but they 
have had their development and place in 
the war-printing program, and no talk 
on printing plates should omit reference 
to the advances made in this field. The 
building of larger and faster offset 
presses has increased the demand for 
more and better plates, and the design- 
ing and development of equipment like 
the new overhead, rigidly accurate cam- 
eras and the recent large “‘step and re- 
peat” or photo-composing machines 





have given this branch of the graphic 
arts a powerful surge forward. 

It was with great interest that we ob- 
served recently the development of this 
work in several plants other than the 
Government Printing Office. We found 


egg albumen, synthetic albumen, deep- - 


etched, and high-etched plates, and 
dot-etched negatives and positives. The 


*high-etched plates in reality are relief 


printing plates etched on zinc in a man- 
ner similar to photoengraving procedure, 
the plates being 0.024 in. thick with an 
etch of 0.010 in. or 0.012 in. The face of 
the plate, though it is a positive instead 
of a negative, prints on the rubber 
blanket as would any other offset plate, 
the impression then is transferred to the 
paper, but without the use of water. That 
is why in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing this process is called “dry off- 
set.” Our information is that extremely 
long runs are possible from this kind of 
plate. 


Photo-Engraving 


Very little change has occurred in 
photo-engraving equipment during the 
last five years; but in essential materials 
there has been active progress. Strip film, 
which first came into use in newspaper 
plants because of its simplicity and speed, 
is now increasing in use in commercial 
plants even on fine-screen work. 

Wet-plate cameras are being con- 
verted and new cameras are being de- 
signed for strip-film operation. The 
messy, odorous wet-plate darkroom is 
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being reconditioned by the clean plate- 
holder, temperature-controlied _ sinks, 
free from silver dust and with the rela- 
tively minor odors of developing and 
fixing baths. 

Photo-engraver’s metals have been hit 
as hard as were the electrotyper’s in the 
restrictions which forced thickness from 
16 to 18 ga. on copper and zinc. When 
possibilities of nitric acid shortages arose, 
experiments in other etching fluids were 
made with the result’ that diluted nitric 
acid was found to be the best and most 
economical etching acid for zinc; and 
because of the relatively small amounts 
used in the industry, allotments were not 
seriously cut. 

During the early days of zinc restric- 
tions experiments in using a substitute 
containing a hard lead alloy were made. 
After several attempts the cold top 
stayed on and good prints were made; 
but the etching was not reliable and the 
difficulty of keeping the plate from bend- 


_ ing and buckling was a handicap. Good 


original halftones have been made on 
electrotype solid tint plates with 0.010 
in. thickness of copper backed up with 
standard electrotype metal; but cold- 
top and flat etching only were possible, 
since the backing metal’s melting point 
was too low for the burning-in which is 
given to copper on hot-top work. 


Plastics 


Plastics, as we know them today, 
started with the efforts of a youn 
(Continued on Page 55 
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Fig. 2.—Cross-section diagram shows construction of nozzle and method of feeding and 
melting wire which is to be sprayed in molten form upon the surface to be built up to 


original size. 


Spraying Molten Metal 


provides means for restoring worn or damaged machine 


parts to original size — Technique of process described 


By FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK, M. E.* 





*Benson, Vermont. (Photographs courtesy Metallixing Engineering Co., Inc. and American 


Type Founders.) 


N this period of war it is highly neces- 
sary that maintenance and repair of 
mechanical equipment be substituted 

for the replacement of worn parts so far 
as practicable in order to conserve criti- 
cal materials, and to prevent lost produc- 
tion time. This applies to the printing in- 
dustry as much as to other industries 
and with the urge of this general need 
some new methods have come into prac- 
tical use very quickly. One of these con- 
sists of spraying molten metal with a 
spray gun on worn parts and then ma- 
chining or grinding them back to their 
original dimensions. Experiences in vari- 
ous printing establishments show that ex- 
cellent results can be obtained in this 
way, with savings in critical war mater- 
ials and the avoidance of costly delays 
incurred when replacement . parts are 
ordered, but, on account of the present 
emergency, cannot be delivered within 
a reasonabie time, if at all. 

Before discussing what has actually 
been done in making repairs by means of 
this method, and how they are made, it 
will be well to give a brief description of 
the method itself. In a,way, the apparatus 


is suggestive of an oxy-acetylene welding 
or flame-cutting outfit, with the addition 
of the compressed air units and a motor- 
ized spray gun for feeding the metal to 
be sprayed in place of the torch. It is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. From 
this it will be seen that there is an air 
compressor, air receiver and air control 
unit from which the compressed air is 
connected by flexible hose to the gun. 
Then there are the two gas tanks—one 
for oxygen and one for acetylene, pro- 
pane, hydrogen, natural or manufac- 
tured gas—which supply the high tem- 
perature flame for melting the metal to 
be sprayed. Both of these gas tanks are 
connected by means of flexible hose to 
the spray gun. Any metal in wire form 
can be sprayed. The coil of wire is placed 
for convenience as suggested in the 
diagram, and is fed through the gun by 
a small compressed air turbine incorpo- 
rated in the gun itself. Fig. 2 shows how 
the wire is melted and projected on to 
the surface to be built up. 

The finely atomized particles of molten 
metal chill practically instantaneously 
when they impinge against the surface 


being sprayed. When the surface is prop- 
erly prepared, the coating thus applied is 
bonded mechanically in a_ tenacious 
manner. Metals of different kinds may 
be applied to each other and built up to 
any desired thickness. The amount of 
heat transmitted to the base metal is 
practically inappreciable. Consequently 
there is no warping, heat stressing, crys- 
talization, and no need of flux or pre- 
heating. Preparation of the base metal 
consists only of drying, cleaning and 
roughing by sand or grit blasting, or with 
a lathe tool. Another method of prepar- 
ing the surface is by means of an electri- 
cal device which fuses a rough coating of 
metal from an electrode into the surface 
to be sprayed. These operations of pre- 
paring and coating do not require par- 
ticular skill or experience to be performed 
effectively. Finishing consists of machin- 
ing or grinding the newly sprayed-on 
surface. 

Obviously, very little metal is used in 
the process and a worn part may be built 
up sufficiently to permit of finishing to 
original standard size or dimensions. 
Where bearings are involved, for in- 
stance, this means that standard parts 
may be used in the original sizes. This 
naturally applies to other parts as well. 


One of the users of the metallizing 
process is the press rebuilding depart- 
ment of American Type Founders, where 
used presses are rebuilt and recondi- 
tioned. Fig. 3 shows the preparation of a 
worn press cylinder with the rotary pre- 
paring tool. This tool provides a rough 
surface to which the sprayed metal will 
adhere. Fig. 4 shows the application of 
the metal with the metallizing gun, after 
which it will be machined to final dimen- 
sions. It will be noted throughout every 
operation that the cylinder is mounted 
in a lathe so that it may be turned easily 
and all parts treated equally. The wire 
which supplies the metal for spraying 
will be seen clearly in Fig. 4. 


The ATF also uses the process for re- 
building shafts and other worn parts of 
used presses that can be treated in this 
manner. For instance, a worn shaft may 
be prepared, built up by spraying, re- 
finished and put back into service in 
standard bearings in a short time using 
only a comparatively few pounds of 
metal. Thus critical war materials are 
conserved. In fact, the possible applica- 
tions of the process in repair and rebuild- 
ing work are largely limited by the in- 
genuity and imagination of whoever has 
such work in charge. There seem to be 
any number of worn surfaces which can 
be built up by spraying and then fin- 
ished by machining or grinding to the 
original dimensions, suitable for other 


Fig. 3.-Here is shown preparation of the surface of a worn press 
cylinder in plant of American Type Founders. The cylinder has 
been reduced in diameter in a lathe. A special roughing tool is 
used to roughen the surface so that the sprayed metal will adhere it. 


Fig. 4.—Application of the metal with the metallizing gun. After 
application of the sprayed metal, the press cylinder will be 
machined to final dimension. In every metallizing operation, the 
cylinder is mounted in a lathe so that it may be turned easily. In 
this way, all parts of the surface to be built up can be treated 
equally. The wire which passes through the gun and supplies the 
metal for spraying can be seen clearly. 


Fig. 5.—In the plant of the Zarkin Machine Company the entire 
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surface of this press cylinder is being undercut and grooved on 
a lathe preparatory to grit blasting operation shown in Fig. 6. 


Fig. 6.—In a steel booth, and protected with an ‘‘armored”’ suit 
and gloves, the operator grit-blasts the press cylinder shown in 
Fig. 5 to further roughen the surface. This added surface roughen- 
ing provides a better means for the sprayed-on built-up metal to 
adhere to the cylinder. 


Fig. 7.—Here the previously prepared press cylinder (Figs. 5 and 


_ 6) which has been reduced in diameter is mounted in a lathe to 


permit even building up with sprayed metal to oversize dimension. 
The cylinder will then be gound down to exact diameter. 
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Standard parts with which they are 
associated. 

The cost of the metallizing equipment 
is quite within the reach of printing 
plants large enough to support a well 
equipped maintenance shop. In other 
cases, an outside machine shop which 
does repair work for various industrial 
plants in a given community have in- 
stalled this equipment. This means of re- 
pair applies to a great many kinds of ma- 
chinery and is by no means confined to 
printing equipment alone. Consequently, 
in this time of extreme war effort, it is a 
particularly helpful and important saver 
of time and war material in many di- 
rections 

C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 
Westerly, Rhode Island, has installed 
the metallizing equipment. It has been 
used for spraying copper on cast iron cyl- 
inders used for water cooling, to prevent 
corrosion due to sweating of the rolls in a 
damp atmosphere. This company has 
also employed the process for spraying 
up journals of printing press ‘cylinders, 
bringing them back to their original 
dimensions, etc. These journals are from 
4 in. to 6 in. diam. 

The largest job done by Cottrell is the 
spraying of a 42 in. diam. cast iron im- 
pression cylinder of which the body di- 
ameter was increased 0.026 in. by spray- 
ing with mild steel. This cylinder had 
two openings which had to be. masked, 
and the edges of the openings had to be 
sharply defined, so as to have no breaks 
on the corners. This operation saved the 
cost of a new cylinder, as well as delay 
and war material. 

These are two examples of what 
builders of printing equipment are do- 
ing with their metallizing outfits to re- 
pair and re-condition worn parts. Nu- 
merous machine general repair shops, 
some of them specializing in printing ma- 
chinery, as well as printing plants them- 
selves, are similarly equipped and are 
obtaining satisfactory results. An ex- 
ample from each follows. 

Typical instances of the metallizing 
jobs being done for printing plants by 
outside machine shops are shown in 
Figs. 5, 6 and 7. These photographs were 
taken at the Zarkin Machine Company, 
New York, N. Y., and show three of the 
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Fig. 1.—Diagrammatic representation of equipment necessary to spray molten 
metal on worn machine parts to build them up to normal operating size. 





steps taken in reclaiming an undersized 
lithograph roll. 

In Fig. 5 the entire area is being un- 
dercut and grooved. Fig. 6 illustrates the 
completion of the grit blasting operation. 
Grit blasting frequently is used after the 
initial undercutting and grooving in 
order still further to enhance the bond 
between the base metal and sprayed 
metal. Fig. 7 shows Sprasteel being 
applied to the roughened surface. After 
this step, the sprayed metal surface will 
be ground to final dimensions. But for 
the metallizing process many large and 
irreplacable press parts such as this 
would have to be scrapped. 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany has had some interesting experi- 
ences at its Springfield, Ohio, plant with 
the process as a maintenance tool. Cyl- 
inders carrying steels have run as long 
as seven years without loosening of the 
sprayed shells, and the wide variety of 
applications includes the spraying of cop- 
per printing cylinders for rotogravure, 
worn castings, shaftings and other parts 
sprayed with iron, steel or alloy steel, 
brass or bronze, according to the spe- 
cific requirements of each case. 

To mention a definite job, 43 in. and 
37 in. diam. impression cylinders run- 
ning under pressure have been treated in 
this way. There are 72 in. between 
bearers. These cylinders have four 1 in. 
slots extending the entire length of the 
printing deck. When spraying, the slots 
are plugged with wooden strips and 
three or four rows of punch marks are 
made on each side of them with a center 
punch. These rows of punch marks are 
hit with the spray gun before the cylinder 
is started rotating. Another job has been 
the spraying of the 6 in. diam. by 72 in. 
long tympan carrying steels with Tobin 
bronze and .10 carbon wire, similarly to 
the impression cylinders, also run under 
pressure. 

The procedure usually followed at the 
Crowell-Collier plant is to machine the 
part to be sprayed to at least 1% in. 
smaller diameter than the finished size. 
A rough right-hand thread is then cut 
and this is next doubled with a left-hand 
thread. The top of the threads is then hit 
with a bastard file to remove the loose 
burrs, after which the surface is ready for 
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spraying. Care is taken not to touch this 
surface with the hands and it is immedi- 
ately wrapped until spraying is to begin. 
The various spray wires used here are 
American Swedish, .10 carbon, .25 car- 
bon, stainless steel, pure copper and 
Tobin bronze. 


Ralph H. Nolan, vice president and 
general manager of the Nolan Corpora- 
tion, Rome, N. Y., has announced the 
election by the Board of Directors of 
Alva F. Nolan as assistant secretary of 
the corporation. Alva Nolan has been 


Alva F. Nolan, 
new assistant 
secretary, No- 
lan Corpora- 
tion, Rome.N.Y. 





with the company for the past six years. 
He served in various departments of the 
factory and in 1930 entered sales work. 
For the past year he has been in charge 
of the company‘s service department, but 
is expected to return to sales-work at the 
duration of the war. 


28th Intertype Report 


Neal Dow Becker, president, recently 
issued the twenty-eighth annual report 
for Intertype Corporation. Operations 
of the Corporation for the year 1943 re- 
sulted in net income of $431,094.45, after 
providing for depreciation, taxes and 
other charges, except for adjustments, if 
any, which may result from renegotiation 
of war contracts completed during the 
year. After deducting $113,000 of ad- 
justments largely applicable to other 
years, the remaining profit of $318,094.45 
was transferred to earned surplus. 
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Intr oduction of improvements in printing 


processes is slow uphill work — Inventor discusses need 


for improved technique in all processes — Cites incident 
which led to development of pressureless printing —Photex- 


type composition for any process 





By WILLIAM C. HUEBNER* 


*Huebner Laboratories, New York, N. Y. Address presented before the Club of Printing House 


Craftsmen of New York, Inc., March 1944. 


No part of it is really understood 
unless actual practice and perform- 
ance go hand in hand. A good craftsman 
works hard for long years before he 
takes reasonable and justified pride in 
the performance of good work and in the 
attainment of quality results judged by 
accepted standards in whatever branch 
of printing the craftsman is engaged. 
In these days of specialized work, few 
craftsmen have the opportunity to ob- 
tain first hand information through ac- 


Pie pare is an art and a science. 


tual work in all of the various branches 
of printing. Time is too short, and the 
need for production too great to permit 
such intensive application. It takes a 
lifetime of effort and a_ reasonable 
amount of freedom, to say nothing of 
cash to carry through such a procedure. 

Obviously, a brief review of the pres- 
ent-day practice of printing in its three 
main branches can only be referred to in 
a general way in order to clarify the 
reason for suggesting the new steps which 
ought to be applied not in the immediate 


post-war period, but particularly after 
the post-war conversion to peace time 
industry has been accomplished. 

We read daily about post-war plan- 
ning in all lines of industry. While it is 
true that conversion to war products has 
accelerated research and has accom- 

lished in a short time results that would 

ave taken years longer without the 
urgent needs set up by war, we should 
also remember as practical craftsmen, 
that post-war planning must be bal- 
anced by post war performance. 

Conversion to peace-time industry 
will be difficult enough with present 
equipment needing repairs, rehabi.ita- 
tion and replacement, to say nothing of 
capital or seed money needed to survive 
the conversion period without the dis- 


‘turbing prospects of having to take on 


new or revolutionary developments. 


Introducing Worth While 
Improvements 


I speak from my own experience as a 
practical craftsman first, as a little busi- 
ness man second, and as a conservative 
director of development work in my own 
laboratories, that worth while improve- 
ments in printing can be introduced only 


Same Words Per Line Obtained With 9 Col. Page and Smaller Type in Classified 
Pages —Improved Readability 
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:| tional Critical List or Locally Controlled ; > EXCHANGE. !101 Olive. Open evenings.| $4-35 and up loads. Baldwin Co., 827 
;| List must have referral card from U. nn Co. needs 100 men: |-EW CONSOLE or vortable electric ma.|S:_lwenty-third. CEntral 0303. 
Employment Service. We... ONEe bones me % chines for rent. Singer Sewing Machine| SMOKELESS furnace or stove wood; 











Comparative Reproductions of Old and New Classified Columns in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The upper section of this illustration represents the old style 
12 pica classified columns set in 514 pt. roman with 2 pt. divid- 


ing rules. The old page was 8 col. wide. 


In the lower section is reproduction of the same type matter set 


the St. Louis Globe-Democrat to con- 

serve newsprint, is a 9 col. classified 
page. The new style classified page pro- 
vides the advertiser with the same num- 
ber of words per line that he received in 
the former 8 col. page. According to 
actual laboratory tests the new slightly 
narrower column is 66% easier and 
quicker to read. 


Iie se other measures adopted by 
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in 5 pt. Sans Serif type 


The new 5 pt. sans serif type is char- 
acterized by an all-over tone or color, 
the strokes in each letter being of uniform 
weight to improve readability. 

Formerly, the Globe-Democrat classified 
pages were set in 514 pt. roman. The 
knife blocks on the line-composing ma- 
chines were set to trim the slugs as 
closely as the descender letter characters 
would permit, resulting in a slug thick- 





101% picas wide with 1}4% pt. rules. It 


will be noticed that = advertiser thus receives the same words 
per line in the new type face as he received in the old. The space 
saved per page is 455 agate lines or 18.3%. 


ness around 0.074 in. Two pt. dividing 
rules were used with the 514 pt. type. 

A test page was first set up, states Pro- 
duction Manager Edwin H. Evers, in 
the new 5 pt. type with 1% pt. rules. 
The space saved measured 455 agate 
lines per page, or 18. 3%. Another way 
of putting it is to state that slightly more 
than half a page is picked up on every 
three pages set in the new type. 
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Wm. C. Huebner, founder of Huebner 
Laboratories, visualizes new techniques 
in printing processes. 


by practical performance with better 
quality at less cost after conclusive dem- 
onstrations in commercially going plants. 
It is slow, costly, uphill work, resented 
by many workmen ultimately benefitted 
most. That goes for union and non- 
union workmen. It is a phase of human 
nature to resist what seemingly, and if 
only temporarily, isa damn nuisance, a 
disturbing of mental habits and physical 
work done sub-consciously. 


Years Required to Replace 
Present-Day Procedures 
Thirty-eight years ago, the offset press 


and the original photo image press plates 
were in the making. It has taken about 


twenty-five years for the lithographic - 


industry to convert to offset and forget 
about the old methods. Rotogravure was 
introduced over thirty years ago. It has 
grown, of course, but nothing compared 
to the growth of offset. When we discuss 
tonight new methods of printing, re- 
member that it will be years before any 
new method can replace our present-day 
procedures, no matter how ‘successfully 
they are applied so there cannot be un- 
employment due to new methods being 
introduced in the Printing Art. If there 
is unemployment, the basic reason will 
be due to the general economic condition 
and not to job displacement by new ma- 
chinery or new processes. 

Let’s examine thie facts about new 
things in printing and the speed with 
which they are absorbed. (At this point, 
Mr. Huebner referred to an exhibit of 
offset color and text work produced in 
1911-1912.) Take our newspapers today, 
and compare them with newspapers of 
thirty years ago. Except for increased 
speed in production, we do not have bet- 
ter quality. Rotogravure tells the same 
story. It is the same today as it was 
thirty years ago. Because these processes 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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New Postal Rates 


As Summarized from Official Sources by the National Council on Business Mail 


In Effect 12:01 Sunday, March 26, 1944 





Second Class Mail 


First Class Mail 
Local Delivery 


Increased from 2 cents to 3 cents per 
ounce or fraction thereof. No changes in 


rate on post or postal cards. 





First Cless 
Out-of-City Mail 

First Class 

Air Mail 


No change in rates. 





Increased from 6 to 8 cents per ounce. 
Air mail rates to and from armed forces outside 
continental United States still 6 cents per 1/2 ounce. 








No change in rates. 
(Comprises magazines and newspapers mailed by 
publishers.) 





Third Class Mail 


Fourth Class Mail 


No change in rates. 
(Comprises printed circulars, folders, catalogues, 
price lists, etc.) 





Increase of 3 per cent over former rates, 








Parcel Post with a minimum increase of 1 cent per 
package. Above the minimum increase, 
fractional cents of the 3 per cent in- 
crease under '2 cent are disregarded; 
fractions over ¥2 cent are computed as a 
full cent. Thus: 

Postage at Former Rates Added by New Rates 
Up to and including 49c 1 cent 
From 50c to 83c inclusive 2 cents 
From 84c to $1.16 inclusive 3 cents 
From $1.17 to $1.49 inclusive 4 cents 
From 1.50 to 1.83 inclusive 5 cents 
From 1.84 to 2.16 inclusive 6 cents 
Increases on larger amounts on a similar basis. 
Book Rate Same increases as on parcel post above. 





Money Orders 


(Comprises permanently bound books containing 
no advertising.) 





New Rate 





Old Rate 


Amount 
$ 0.01 to $ 2.50 $0.06 $0.10 
2.51 to 5.00 .08 14 
5.01 to 10.00 1 At 
10.01 to 20.00 By I ‘an 
20.01 to 40.00 5 ao 
40.01 to 60.00 .18 .30 
60.01 to 80.00 .20 .34 


80.01 to 100.00 22 37 





Registered Mail 


Indemnity Old New 
Limitation Fee Fee 
$500.00 $0.70 $0.95 
600.00 -80 1.05 
700.00 85 tis 
800.00 90 ~=1.20 
900.00 95 1.25 
1000.00 1.00 1.35 


Indemnity Old New 
Limitation Fee Fee 
$ 5.00 $0.15 $0.20 
50.00 -20 .25 
75.00 By Eo 35 
100.00 .30 -40 
200.00 .40 25 
300.00 .50 .65 
400.00 .60 .80 





Insured and 
C.0.D. Mail 


All former rates doubled. 








Insurance & Registry 
Receipt Fees 





Increased from 3 to 4 cents. 





Fee for effecting delivery of C.O.D. sealed domestic mail of any ciass 
mail upon terms different from those bearing first class postage. 
originally stipulated at time of mailing 


is increased from 10 cents to 20 cents. 


On restricted delivery mail, fee for ef- 
fecting delivery of domestic registered, 


Demurrage on domestic C.O.D. mail, insured and C.O.D. mail, delivery of 


formerly 5 cents a day, doubled to 10 


cents per day. 


which is restricted to the addressee 
only, or to the addressee or order, is 


No change is made in C.0.D. fees on increased from 10 cents to 20 cents. 
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The Old Man was looking over the mail as Joe stepped blithely into the office. “Good 





morning, Boss,’’ said Joe. ‘‘I feel like a new man after that vacation. I'm rarin’ to go. 


What's cookin’ for me?” 


Joe BS loe — FJ oreman 


By WILLIAM WYATT WARFEL 


XIT 


HEN Joe arrived home, he parked 
WV himself comfortably on the front 
porch. With his feet elevated on the 
porch railing, he puffed contentedly on a 
Mello-Smello. Joe was at peace with the 
world. For the first time in his work- 
history, he left the job at the office. No 
thoughts of job frustration annoyed him. 
Settling down in the porch rocker, his 
eyes closed in dreamy contentment. 

A squeal of brakes followed by shrieks 
of laughter brought Joe back to earth. 
“Hi Pop.” yelled his son and heir as he 
climbed out of the ancient truck stand- 
ing at the curbstone, “I took them like 
Grant took Richmond.” Scout Mastor 
proudly marched Junior to the house. As 
Joe stood up to shake hands, Mastor 
said, ‘‘Mr. Bloe, your son won the medal 
for being the best all-round Scout at 
Camp Leatherstocking.” 

“Did you smarten him up any?” in- 
quired Joe as he smiled at his son. 

“This boy will make his mark in the 
world,” said Mastor. “Good day, sir. 
Goodbye, Junior.” ‘ 

“Whatcha been doin’, kid,” asked Joe 
as he sat down again. 

“I did just what you do all the time 
down at the Bladder,” piped up Junior 
proudly. “I got in there with both feet. 
I kept my eye on the ball. I didn’t miss 
a trick. Jeepers creepers, what a slug of 
sissies. In another week they woulda 
been mistering me.” 

“Just a chip offa the old block, hey?” 
said Joe proudly as he restrained himself 
from giving the boy a big hug. Instead, 
Joe thought it was time to bring the 
youngster back to reality. 

“Didja do any thinkin’,” asked Joe 
with a sidelong glance, “while you were 
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winning merit badges and medals? F’r 
instance, I mean what we talked of be- 
fore you went away. Remember how I 
told you about Grampa?” 

“Ixnay,” said Junior as he waved his 
hands disdainfully, “skip that. Not me. 
I’m not going to be a crummy old far- 
mer. I wouldn’t pitch hay and fork 
manure for anybody. Not on your old 
tintype. When I get the spondulicks, I’m 
going to get an airplane. The fastest one 
they got. Then you watch my smoke. 
I'll go zipity zip, wheeee!”’ 

“Get down to earth,” said Joe quietly. 


_ “What didja learn outside of tomfoolery? 


Anything you can use in school? While 
you were away I looked over your report 
cards. Ain’cha learnin’ nothin’? You 
can’t even spell.” 

“‘Aw, cut it out, Pop,” protested Junior 
as he backed away, “‘that’s old-fashioned 
stuff. Miss Readar Wright is dumb. She 
don’t know beans from butter. She tried 
to read the dictionary and couldn’t get 
the hang of the story. She can’t even re- 
member nothing. Sometimes she asks 
the same question a dozen times. She 


just reads the book before we do, that’s 


all. It’s a waste of time to go to school. 
I’m tired of it. I wanta get a job. I gotta 
make dough.” 


“Looky, Pop,” said Junior as his self- 


induced excitement mounted, Looky, I 
can get a job over at the airport. That’s 
snappy stuff. I’d like that. I could learn 
quick. They don’t have dizzy dames for 
teachers. They got he-men. It’s the nuts, 
Pop. Whattya say? Is it a deal? Gee, 
Pop, say yes.” 

While Junior’s tongue waggled like a 
universal joint, Joe kept quiet. It was 
borne in upon him that his progeny had 
outgrown the diapers he and Mom 
thought the boy still, wore. “So, runt,” 


said Joe with a straight face, “you are be- 
ginning to think for yourself, hey? Well, 
that time comes to every man. But you 
gotta separate thinkin’ from dreamin’. 
If you wanta work, you gotta start in 
gradual. You gotta get used to it. I'll 
help you.” 

“Geerusaleumz”’ yelled Junior, “‘can I 
honest to goodness get a job?” 

““Y’betcha sweet life you can,” smiled 
Joe. “Right here at home I got a swell 
one for you. Made to order. Come on. 
You'll never learn any younger. Grampa 
said one time, ‘You can’t shoot the bull 
and raise calves’. From now on you take 
care of Susybelle. Hang up that dish 
towel full of badges. Let’s go.” 

“What,” asked Junior as he planted 
his feet solidly, “‘do I get out of it?” 

“Whattcha mean?” said Joe in sur- 
prise as he surveyed the boy. “Don’t we 
feed you? You get your clothes. You got a 
good place to sleep. You get a spendin’ 
allowance every week. Whattya think 
you oughta get?” 

“Cash,” popped off Junior, “right on 
the barrel head. I heard you say one 
time that when you do things for people 
without making them pay for it, they 
don’t appreciate it.” 

“But,” said Joe as he scratched his 
head, “this is your home. I ain’t no 
stranger. You live here. You oughta be 
willing to contribute something. Say, 
what’s eatin’ you lately?” 

“Some of the kids,” griped Junior, 
“‘have their own bank accounts.’ 

‘What else,” smiled Joe. “Out with it. 
Speak your li’? piece.” 

“Well,” said Junior as he kicked the 
gravel away from his feet, “I’m tired of 
dodging the kids when we come home 
from school. They always have change 
to buy sodas and ice cream.” 

*O-ho,” smiled Joe. “Now it comes 
out. Got your eye on a gal, hey. You’re 
kinda young to try to keep up with the 
Jones’s. Ill give you some good ad- 
VWGiss< 

*‘Heck, Pop,” cried Junior, “I can’t 
buy ice cream with advice.” ‘ 

‘You ain’t gonna,” grinned Joe, “buy 
any ice cream for a while. And, you lay 
off that gal. Wait till you can afford to 
have two gals. Then you won’t get in no 
trouble. We’ll fix up this pay business 
after you got the job down pat. Not be- 
fore. You gotta produce. Then you'll get 
paid. Come on. We gotta have action. 
Let’s go.” 

As Joe led the way to the garage-barn, 
he thought to himself that this would be 
a good time to teach Junior a lesson. “T’ll 
learn him,” mumbled Joe, “never again 
to dig a hole and then pull the hole in 
after him.” 

After showing Junior how to do the 
chores, Joe rambled into the kitchen to 
wash up. Junior, alone in the barn, was 
completely unnerved by his predicament. 
Several times he started to throw down 
the water bucket and quit. Fear of his 
Pop’s wrath prevented. Haltingly, he 
went about the unaccustomed tasks of 
watering, feeding, and bedding the calf. 

While washing up, Joe told Mom of 
Junior’s desires and how he had fulfilled 
them. Mom was horror stricken at the 
future President’s menial duties. “You 
can’t do that to my baby,” she sobbed. 
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**He’s as much mine as yours. More. I 
brought him into the world. I nursed 
him. I won’t let you make a fool of him. 
I’ll stop that right this instant.” 

As Mom started out the door, Joe 

abbed her. Shaking his finger under 
nose, he sternly said, ‘Mary, it’s true 
you brung him into the world. It’s true 
you nursed him. You sat up with him 
nights when he was sick. Lottsa times 
when you spanked his little behind I 
knew you were wrong. But I never but- 
ted in. Remember that.” Joe took a deep 
breath and continued, “Now, it’s my 
turn. He’s growin’ up. I won’t have no 
cake-eater or drug-store cowboy hangin’ 
around here. You keep outa this from 
now on. If you butt in you'll wish you 
hadn’t. So help me, I mean it. I’ll make 


a man outa him or kill him. That’s the 
way it’s gotta be. That’s the way it’s 
gonna be. There ain’t no other way.” 


Doc removed the bandages from 
Joe’s hand. Silently Joe smiled his 
thanks. His smile and hearty handshake 
were returned with interest. “Don’t let 
anybody get you mad,” said the Doc 
seriously. “‘Life is too short. Besides, every 
time you get mad you help the other fel- 
low gain a point. Remember that. 
So long.” 
The Old Man was looking over the 
mail as Joe stepped blithely into the 


[> following Wednesday morning 


office. ‘Good morning, Boss,”’ said Joe. 
“I feel like a new man. For a week I for- 
got we print a paper around here. Now 
I’m rarin’ to go. What’s cookin’ for me?” 
A look of pleased surprise came over 
Daub’s face. He stood up and shook 
hands with Joe. “Joe, we all missed you. 
This past week I learned a few things. I 
have come to the conclusion that Oscar 
was partly right when he said you were 
the most important man I have here. 
“Last night I couldn’t sleep,” con- 
tinued Daub, “I kept repeating some of 
those silly remarks of yours. That may 
have been because so many of our people 
inquired about you. I came to the con- 
clusion that our people not only respect 
you, they have a genuine liking for you.” 
“Go easy, Boss,”’ said Joe weakly as he 





JOE BLOE’S NOTE BOOK—NO. 8 











PUBLIC RELATIONS—Any effort designed to improve the stature, dignity, influence and survival of a business, group, cause, 
industry or product. 


Royal Flush. Grampa once said 

to a guy who was soliciting funds 
for missionaries in some god-forsaken 
foreign land, “Charity begins at 
home.” This stuff should too. I’ll bet 
the old cocker would have plenty to 
say right now if he was alive and 
kicking. He really meant it when he 
said he thought the dough should 
stay at home. 

Every year, around the first of 
June, he got a billet-deaux from the 
tax collector. The notice was that the 
collector would come round the first 
of July to pick up sixty-four dollars 
for his year’s taxes on 320 acres. 
Grampa started right in cussing a 
blue streak. Granny and Aunt Lindy 
always went visiting a couple days till 
the worst of the storm blew over. 
When Grampa stopped cussing he got 
out his gun. Instead of saying grace 
before dinner he would stick his fork 
into a hunk of side meat so hard it 
would bust the plate in half. Then he 
would holler, ““This time I'll get that 
polecat. I’ll let the sun shine into his 
gizzard. These goddam _ ornery 
crooked politicians. Won’t let a man 
alone. The minute they see somebody 
with gumption enough to put some- 
thing away for a rainy day, they come 
riding around to get it. I wonder 
where all the money goes? They 
don’t spend it around here. I'll bet 
most of it sticks to their dad-blasted 
fingers. The skunks. I’ll fix ’em this 
time.” 

One time Grampa took a ride down 
to Washing on to see Uncle Joe Can- 
non. Grampa got a crick in the neck 
looking over the capital, afore he saw 
Uncle Joe. Grampa tromped all over 
Uncle Joe about the waste and ex- 
travagance. Uncle Joe never said a 
word. Then he took Grampa to 
lunch. When Grampa was so full of 


i I read the cards right, this is a 





EVEN A FISH WOULD NOT 
BE CAUGHT IF HE KEPT 
HIS BIG MOUTH SHUT. 


oysters he could hardly move, Uncle 
Joe went to work on him. Soon 
Grampa began to feel sorry for him 
cause Uncle Joe told him that seven 
out of ten people wanted to be a pub- 
lic relation and most of them had 
ideas about starting a new depart- 
ment. “‘Just like back on the farm,” 
agreed Grampa. “Give a cow one 
teat and soon she grows an udder full 
of teats.” 

My idea is that Public Relations 
start at home. Every one of our em- 
ployees is a public relations ambas- 
sador for the Company. If one of the 
delivery boys don’t deliver the paper 
to suit the subscriber, people will say, 
“That’s a lousy outfit.” Anything that 
employee does reflects company pol- 
icy to most people. They just figure 
the delivery boy is following orders 
from the big-shot. If he ain’t polite, 
they just figure the company don’t 
give a damn whether they get the 
business or not. 

The other day I walked into a mess 
in the grocery store. Two of our em- 
ployees were in there shooting off. 
About a dozen people were hanging 
around listening to the drivel. Noah 
Counte was telling how he forced the 
Old Man to give everybody a paid 
vacation. Then Rollo Tripe got in his 
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oar. He wanted to get them people to 
thinking he was a big-shot, too. Just 
like Noah Counte let on he was. That 
second-handed errand boy was shoot- 
ing off his trap when he saw me—and 
did he shut up quick. And how. I 
pitched in and razzed ’em so that 
everybody thought it was all a joke. 

Lucky I got there when I did. 

Now that my authority is on a level 
with my responsibility, I’m gonna 
pull some chestnuts outa the fire. One 
of the first things I’m gonna do is to 
get all the straw bosses together over 
at Ernie’s place. I’m gonna sell ’em a 
bill of goods by keeping my big mouth 
shut and egging them on to blow the 
works. Instead of using my expense 
account to entertain strangers and 
play the big-shot to all the drummers, 
I’m gonna use it right at home. 

Kill start in gradual—no high-class 
stuff that might give the boys the 
wrong idea. I’ll have Ernie feed ’em 
hamburgers with enough beer to 
loosen ’em up. [’ll get ’em talking. 
That way they will let all their gripes 
outa their systems. Nothing that any 
of ’em say will be used against ’em. 
As soon as they are sure of that, the 
fur will fly. 

. After a couple meetings like that 
theyll know they can air their gripes 
at the meeting every week. That'll 
keep ’em from talking outa turn to 
the men in the shop. I'll pin a leather 
medal on each one who don’t come 
up with some kind of a suggestion to 
help make the joint a better place to 
work. Pretty soon all of ’em will be 
selling a bill of goods that The Bladder 
is the best place in town to work. 
Then everybody will look up to our 
employees. And they will brag about 
the jobs they have. That kind of 
selling don’t cost nothing. 

That’s my idea of public relations. 
It starts at home. 














“We want you to know that our Lino- 
. types fit into the production problems of 
our plant perfectly. The self-quadder is 
especially adapted to our business and 
is saving hours of production time. This 
is especially important today with the 
shortage of manpower so critical. @ We 
look forward to the time in the future 


when we may be able to replace 


“PLANNED PRODUCTION 














equipped with self-quadders. @ We wish 
to express our sincere appreciation for 
the hearty cooperation we have had 
from your Company during these try- 


ing times in getting parts and supplies 


so very promptly.” @ We confess that 
we value such expressions highly, es- 
pecially when people take the time to 
write to us in their busy day. 


some of the other six Lino- bes Linotype Production Engineers 
types with new Blue Streaks | ee assist in planned production. 


LINOTYPE BROOKLYN 


Linotype Bodoni, with Spartan Heavy 
and Erbar Light Condensed 


If all you can do is Buy Bonds —then Keep Buying Bonds! 
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groped for a chair, “dribble it a little 
slower. Any more of that and I’ll think 
the squirrels are chasin’ me. Why, this 
is the first time you ever admitted I got 
something on the ball. If I had a sus- 
picious disposition, I’d think you was 
workin’ me up to take a cut in wages.” 
Nodding with a wide smile, Daub 
said, “Joe, I took a little of Grampa’s 
advice. I walked into several depart- 
ments and saw and heard enough to 
startle me.” Joe’s eyes narrowed quiz- 
zically. ‘‘Yes,” continued Daub, “I over- 
heard several laborers,—mere hired help 
—discussing this business—my business 
—our business. They definitely demon- 
strated that a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. Last night I heard some 
snatches of conversation between my 





Shaking his finger under Mom's nose, Joe 
said sternly: ‘Mary, it’s true you brung 
Junior into the world. Its true you nursed 
him. Lottsa times when you spanked his 
little behind I knew you were wrong. I 
never butted in. Now, its my turn. He's 
growin’ up. You keep outa this from now 


’ 


on.’ 


wife and several other poor kitchen me- 
chanics. These women who stick their 
noses in men’s business. Bah.” 

“By gosh,” said Joe solemnly, “‘gimme 
credit for one more thing. My Mary ain’t 
never had her nose inside your house or 
this office. That’s for sure.” 

Nodding agreement again, the Old 
Man said, “‘Joe, I’m a self-made man. In 
the scramble I have overlooked others of 
the same type. I am afraid I have over- 
rated some of the advantages I didn’t 
have. Native intelligence with honesty 
can be superior to a string of college de- 
grees. Now, Joe, in your own words, 
please tell me what you see in your job? 
How do you look at it? How do you ap- 
proach your problems? I want your 
basic plan—if you have one.” - 

‘Well, Boss,” said Joe as he scratched 
his head thoughtfully, “I ain’t never 
thought much about it that way. I don’t 
have any rule book. I just figure it’s my 
job to get out production the easiest way 
because thats usually the best and 
cheapest. I see to it that the men don’t 
take risks that might hurt their health or 
safety. I keep ’em happy and pepped up 
so they get a kick outa shoving the work 
along to the loading platform. I help ’em 
and show ’em how to work together so 
things go smooth. I give ’em what Oscar 
calls ‘proper work-habits’ when I start 
em on a new job and then try to get em 
to think for themselves. On the book- 
keeping I have one heck of a time trying 
to keep debits and credits straight but I 
can figure close enough so I know I make 
a profit for you. I guess that’s about the 
whole story.” ‘ 
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“Yesterday,” grinned Daub, “I asked 
every other executive the same question. 
They all gave me practically the same 
answers with variations. But one thing 
stood out. They all put loyalty to the 
company first. You didn’t even mention 
that.” 

“Of course not,” said Joe heatedly, 
“why should I? That’s baloney spelled 
with a capital ‘B’. They’re just sayin’ 
they are as selfish as hell. You start in 
and push ’em around like I been. See 
what happens. All that baloney will fly 
right out the window. They’ll start hol- 
lering like a bunch of stuck pigs. Phooey. 
In my book that kind of stuff stinks.” 

The Old Man got up and walked to 
the window. For a full minute he looked 
over the neighborhood. Without turning 
around he said, “Joe, sometimes we 
learn things about ourselves when we 
least expect it, and in the most unex- 
pected places.” 

“You hit the nail on the head,” 
agreed Joe. “I remember Grampa al- 
ways said, “You gotta leave town to find 
out what’s goin’ on next door’.”’ 

Smilingly the Old Man nodded. He 
asked, “‘Joe, how long will it take you to 
find out what’s wrong in the Pencil Re- 
placement Department? That’s your new 
responsibility. On the strength of his re- 
port from the convention, John Donkey 
is now Industrial Relations Manager. He 
went home the first day with a split lip 
and a broken nose.” 

“That crumm,” muttered Joe, “he’s 
had it comin’ to him for years.” 

“Why?” asked the Old Man tartly. 
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“Dollars to doughnuts,” said Joe in a stage 
whisper to Daub, “there’s a crap game 
goin’ on over there right now.”’ ‘““What!”’ 
shrieked the Old Man, “‘in this building?” 
“I ain't talkin’ about Ernie’s place,” 
grinned Joe. 


*““There’s no mystery about that,”’ said 
Joe firmly. “Here is the way I see the 
guy. That no-good jerk makes crooks 
outa the men who work under him. He’s 
got a slimy mind. He ain’t even got a 
thin sliver of what Oscar calls ‘intellec- 
tual honesty’. Every time he throws 
away a dollar he gripes about pennies to 
the men. He grabs other people’s ideas 
and then gets ’em to you first as his own. 
Take a good crack at the books. The 
costs ain’t honest. None of the employees 
are charged to the department, only his 
own salary. You got enough bum pencils 
hidden away around the building to sup- 
ply the whole town for years. They were 
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special buys with a case of likker thrown 
in. None of ’em are any good. But he 
knows how to write long-winded reports. 
And how to get to you first with a cock 
and bull story. He’s one of the guys who 
keeps you so darn busy in the office you 
don’t have time to ketch up with him in 
the shop.” 

“Why—” exploded the Old Man, 
“‘why didn’t you tell me this long ago?” 

*‘Because you never asked me,” said 
Joe quietly. By this time Joe realized he 
was out on a limb that could easily be 
sawed off. “Look, Boss,” continued Joe, 
“‘we been gettin’ in each other’s hair for 
years. Maybe that’s because we are so 
much alike. We both been eatin’ and 
sleepin’ the job. That’s the trouble. We 
ain’t been able to drop it like a cold po- 
tato when we walk out the door. 

**All these years I been in there pitchin’ 
for you. I ain’t had sense enough to sell 
myself to you. All that time I been selling 
me to Joe—not to you. This is the right 
time to get the story straight. If we get it 
straight now, it’ll stay straight. Let’s take 
a walk through all my departments. No 
one will know we are coming. You have 
seen a few. Now, I want you to have the 
whole picture. What you see will be an 
eye-opener. Then you will see why, when 
I get a new department, I should have 
full authority. Not just responsibility. 
You can’t have your cake and eat it, 
too.” 

“One of these days I will make a tour 
with you,” said the Old Man. “But not 
today. I have too much to do. Some other 
time.” 

“Dollars to doughnuts,” said Joe in a 
stage whisper, “‘there’s a crap game goin’ 
on over there right now.” Joe spoke in 
sorrow at misconduct more than with a 
hope of changing the Boss’s mind. 

“What.” shrieked the Old Man, ‘“‘in 
this building?” 

“I ain’t talkin’ about Ernie’s place,” 
grinned Joe. “I’m talkin’ about this 
here building. Right here—The Bladder. 
No other place. Me, I like to have fun 
too. But it’s just like Grampa said, “There 
is a time and place for everything’. The 
only reason I mentioned it was just to 
bring home to you what I have been 
gripin’ about for years.”’ 

The Old Man dropped into his chair. 
His face bore a pained look. He shook 
his head several times as if to dislodge 
something. Shining his bald dome with 
the flat of his hand, he looked the picture 
of bewilderment. “I can’t understand 
it,” he said slowly, “you have shocked 
me. I am as much at sea as though I 
were in a boat on the ocean during a 
storm.” 

“Thanks, Boss,” said Joe quietly, “‘for 
not doubting what I just told you. I ain’t 
no tattle-tale. You know that. If you 
didn’t believe what I say was gospel, I’d 
have to quit. I couldn’t take it no longer. 
I don’t ever wanta be over a barrel no 
more. i just ain’ gonna be. 

‘Now we understand each other. You 


, have just shown me that you now have 


the same confidence in me that I’ve al- 
ways had in you. That’s givin’ me a fair 
break. It looks like we are gettin’ off on 
the right foot. Now where do we go from 
here? I can’t ever again make a report 
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With instant drying Gravure inks it is possible 
for you to print any number of colors, one on top 
of another, and fabricate or rewind the printed 
stock without offset . . . eliminating drying time 
between operations and resulting in greater 
production capacity. 

The simplicity of the gravure principle eliminates 
makeready, permits rapid changeovers and puts 
an end to many of the difficulties of register con- 
trol encountered when drying-time must elapse 
between printing of colors or between printing 
and fabricating. 


The Speedry enclosed ink fountain—a patented 
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feature of all CHAMPLAIN rotogravure presses 
—permits a complete new conception of ink 
application. The ink remains uniform; no splash- 
ing onto the web is possible; and the fountain 
protects the ink from foreign particles. Highly 
volatile solvents may be used without fear of 
evaporation in the fountain. 


A wide variety of stocks have been printed suc- 
cessfully by rotogravure including cellophane 
and glassine. 


Write today for booklet entitled ,“Advantages 
of Gravure for Package Printing.” 
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Division of The Fred Goat Co. Inc., Est. 1893 
636 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N. Y.. 


e ¢ Manufacturers of Rotogravure, Aniline and Typographic Presses ° * 
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like the one I just gave you. I just won’t 
do it. Once and done. When you decide 
you want this place to run like a brand- 
new sewing machine, then gimme the 
same amount of authority as the re- 
sponsibility I’ve always had. They 
should be even.” 

“You have it,” snapped the Old Man 
as he rose out of his chair holding 
clenched fists in the air. “Man, you have 
it. ’'ve been wanting to give it to you for 
years. Never before have you shown me 
that you could keep your feet on the 
ground. I’ve had to literally drag it out 
of you.” The Old Man snarled like a 
wounded terrier, ‘““Get out of here. Stop 
wasting my time. Get to work. Take John 
Donkey’s office. Hire yourself an assist- 
ant and a secretary. Now, mark you, if 
you hire any one’s relative, I’ll have you 
tarred and feathered and ridden out of 
town on a rail.” 

Completely unnerved by the explosion, 
Joe backed away with one eye on the 
door. Holding out his hand, the Old 
Man chuckled and then broke into a 
laugh, saying, “Come on, Joe. It’s not 
that serious. I’ve just gotten rid of years 
of gripes. I feel like a new man. A load 
has been lifted from my shoulders. I have 
been making most of my own trouble. I 
can see that now. Here,” snickered the 
Old Man as he held out his hand again, 
“‘won’t you let me shake hands with our 
new Superintendent? Confound it, man, 
wake up. Can’t you see that opportunity 









is literally kicking your door down? Do 
you want me to write you a letter?” 

Joe came to with a start. His expression 
was as though an alarm clock had let 
go in the middle of a dream. Not quite 
out of the dream stage, he saw a wraith 
that looked like Ernie right over Daub’s 
shoulder. The memory of Ernie’s re- 
marks was etched into his consciousness. 
Squaring his shoulders and jutting out 
his jaw, Joe held out his hand to the Old 
Man and said, “I’ll keep things in the 
groove.” Then cocking his head to one 
side, Joe grinned and said, “This time I 
don’t ask the question.” 

“Fine, Joe,” smiled the Old Man as he 
pumped Joe’s hand, “‘your pay check 
will bounce high enough so you can 
afford to come to work with a clean 
white shirt every. day. See that you do 
just that. If I ever hear of you messing 
in the ink fountains or repairing a piece 
of machinery to save five minutes time 
I’ll dock you a week’s salary for insub- 
ordination. Your job is to get things 
done—not to try to do everything your- 
self.” 

“OK, Boss,” 
“‘them’s orders.” 

“It won’t be easy, Joe,” said the Old 
Man. I know. Look how long it has taken 
me to let go.” 

Joe took another nose-dive. “Let’s get 
it straight,” he said without a smile, 
“just so we never again have an argu- 
ment. We’ve had too many. That’s all 


said Joe seriously, 


water over the dam now. I want to for- 
get all that spilled milk. Have I got it 
right when I say that you set the policy; 
I carry it out without throwin’ any fancy 
curves across the corner of the plate.” 

**That’s correct,” smiled the Old Man. 

“Then from now on,” grinned Joe, “I 
run the dump just like it was my pet 
patootie. Just like it was my own dough 
socked in here. I don’t pass the buck to 
you; you don’t let anybody pull any- 
thing on me. No chiselin’ from any wise- 
guys. Anyone tryin’ to pull a fast one 
gets slapped on the puss. Right?” 

“It’s your baby,” grinned the Old 
Man, “all wool and a yard wide.” 

“Hot dog,” cried Joe. ‘““Now we go 
places. Can I hustle home and tell 
Mom?” 

“Certainly,” said the Old Man. “Take 
the rest of the day off. Tell Mom any- 
thing you want to. But, take the advice 
of an older man; don’t say too much.” 

“Whatcha mean?” asked Joe. 

“Don’t tell her,’ chuckled the Old 
Man, ‘“‘the size of your new pay check. 
Now run along—I’m getting ever a 
headache. I hope this will be the last one. 
If I ever have another it will be your 
fault.” A smile rippled over his face like 
moonlight on a lake. With hand up- 
raised like the Parson at the end of a 
beautiful ceremony, the boss fervently 
intoned a benediction: ‘‘Gogd luck, Mr. 
Bloe, and God bless you.” 

(One more installment to go) 





Craftsmen’s Convention To Be 
Held in Niagara Falls, Ontario 


International Association of Printing 

House Craftsmen, the Board of Gov- 
ernors will operate the 1944 annual con- 
vention. This meeting will be held at 
Hotel General Brock, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Can., on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, July 24, 25 and 26. Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, is just across the bridge 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y. Because the 
location is not near encampments or 
centers of munitions production, ade- 
quate accommodations for the meeting 
can be provided. 

The international board of Governors 
met in Chicago March 18 and 19. The 
Board feels that technological conditions 
and limitations on materials supply are 
changing so rapidly that if printers are 
to serve the war effort most effectively, 
they should meet to share knowledge and 
experience. It was also believed that 
they should set up a comprehensive post- 
war planning program and seek ways 
and means to provide employment for 
men returning from service. It is further 
believed that there exists no substitute 
for round-table discussion and the give- 
and-take of debate on the floor. 

Canadians are forbidden by the Do- 
minion government to take enough cash 
out of their country to comfortably 
attend a convention in “‘the States’. The 
location chosen, President Harvey Glover 
points out, will make it possible for Cana- 


ie the first time in the history of the 


24 


dian Craftsmen to attend. The prevailing 
rate of exchange will make the money of 
Craftsmen from the United States go 
farther. As Past President Eric O’Connor 
remarked, “You can eat a 90c breakfast, 
give the waitress a $10 bill, and get back 
$10.10 in change.” 

Planning of the 1944 convention pro- 
gram has been assigned to Educational 
Commission Chairman Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie. Announcement of program de- 
tails will be made at an early date. 

It is advised that early reservations be 
made at the General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. Travel 
reservations should be made one month 
in advance of the day planned for start- 
ing the trip. 

It is expected that many will arrive 
and check into the hotel on Sunday 
evening, July 23. Delegates can leave 
after the dinner on Wednesday evening, 
July 26, or on the morning of July 27, to 
avoid heavy weekend travel peaks. 


Newspaper Exhibition 
of Special Interest 


Dorothy Thompson, Admiral A. J. 
Hepburn, Major General A. D. Surles; 
Lowell Mellett, Jean Carlu, and Thomas 
F. Barnhart will serve as judges of the 
14th Annual Exhibition of Newspaper 
Typography to be held in Philadelphia 


on April 20 under the auspices of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Miss Thompson is the first woman to 
serve as judge since the inception of the 
Exhibition in 1931. 

This year‘s contest is of special inter- 
est, as most of the entries will have been 
affected by the need for many space- 
and-paper-saving changes in format and 
in the use of type. Millions of tons of 
paper have been and will be saved by 
reductions in the use of newsprint, and 
in this Exhibition, for the first time, the 
newspapers’ new type dresses and for- 
mats will be assembled for critical com- 
parison and review. 

The F. Wayland Ayer Cup will be 
awarded the newspaper that judges best 
in the Exhibition, regardless of circula- 
tion or format. The cup, which must be 
won three times for permanent posses- 
sion, was awarded last year to The 
Christian Science Monitor. The New York 
Times has two legs on the present cup, 
the New York Herald Tribune two, the Los 
Angeles Times one, and the Newark News 
one. 

Three certificates of award will be 
given in each of three classifications: 
(1) Papers of more than 50,000 circula- 
tion; (2) Papers of 10,000 to 50,000 
circulation; and (3) Papers of less than 
10,000 circulation. There is also a certifi- 
cate of awards for tabloids, regardless 
of circulation. 





William Becker, mechanical superin- 
tendent-of the Toledo (O.) Blade, passed 
away recently. He was buried in Chicago. 
Gene Doyle, formerly superintendent, 
has been recalled to fill the position. 
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prompt general distribution of News 


Daily newspapers are universally accepted as a 
permanent part of daily life today—and to Duplex, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, can be attributed a por- 
tion of the credit. 


In 1884 Duplex developed and began marketing a 
new type of printing press that made it possible for 
newspapers to increase in number—and in widespread 
circulations. It revolutionized the printing of weeklies 
and smaller dailies and it was followed by a press 
which doubled the printing capacity of medium-sized 
dailies. It speeded up production, reduced cost, and 
made newspapers widely available at lower prices. 


Later improvements and developments were made 
and Duplex presses have been installed and are in use 
all over the world—printing newspapers in many 
languages. 


Printing presses yesterday — war work today — 
printing presses tomorrow. 


Wherever there is civilization there are Duplex 
presses. — 
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for license to use 


to its readers a list of 273 U. S. printing patents. ten yea: - 

old or less, vested from enemy aliens or from the nativnal- 
of enemy-occupied countries. All of these patents are related 
directly to the Graphic Arts Industries, and were compiled by 
Invention, Inc., Printing Equipment Engineer’s Washington (1).C.) 
patent reporters. 

As is more or less well known, the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian, Washington, D. C., holds approximately 
50,000 of these patents. The enemy patents, unless already 
exclusively licensed to American interests prior to vesting, are 
available for licensing by any U. S. manutacturer for the life 
of the patent on a non-exclusive royalty-free basis. Other 
patents, vested from nationals of enemy-occupied countries 
and not previously licensed to American interests, are avail- 
able for licensing by any U. S. manufacturer for the life of the 
patent on a non-exclusive royalty-free basis until six months 
beyond the war, after which reasonable royalties will be 
charged. 

The license fee is $15 for each patent or patent application 
licensed. 

To apply for a license to use a vested patent or patent 


Pv ies reac EQUIPMENT Engineer is pleased to present 


273 VESTED PATENTS sca so tie prining indury compl 


from the 50,000 held by Alien Property Custodian — How to make application 








Although a thorough job has been done in searching out 
the patents applicable to the printing industry, no claim is 
made that this list is all-inclusive. There may be a few strag- 
gling vested patents less than 10 years old, particularly in the 
chemical field which have not been included. 


We cannot help but remark that our readers are receiving 
well rounded out information that would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to compile for themselves by means of 
the Alien Property Custodian Index of Patents, Catalog, and 
Classified Lists. There would be a voluminous number of 
classes to be searched, patent by patent. 


Following our custom in printing the monthly patent 
report, the vested printing patents in this report have been 
classified under the usual seven sub-headings for reader con- 
venience. In other words, if you are interested only in patents 
pertinent to the Composing Room you will not find it neces- 
sary to “wade through” an indiscriminate list of 273 patents. 


Another point we wish to make with respect to reader 
convenience is that a number of patents have been annotated. 
The annotations refer the reader to previous issues of Printing 
Equipment Engineer in which digests of the patents have already 





‘application, follow the instructions to be found on page 26. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


1,941,867. PASTING MECHANISM FOR BLADE 
STITCHING MACHINES FOR BOOKS. Issued Jan. 
2, 1934. Invented by Oscar Kleinschmit and Oskar Muller, 
Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig- 
Plagwitz, Germany. Application July 26, 1930. 16 claims. 


1,941,957. KNIFE CARRIER FOR PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINES. Issued Jan. 2, 1934. Invented by Karl 
Stegmann, Germany. Assigned to Johne-Werk Grafische 
Maschinen-A. G., Bautzen, Germany. Application July 
12, 1930. 2 claims. 


1,963,447. COMB-SHAPED BINDER BLANK FORMED 
INTO BACK STRIP AND RINGS. Issued June 19, 
1934. Invented by Andre Prache, Paris, France. Un- 
assigned. Application May 24, 1932. 2 claims. 


1,970,285. COMB-SHAPED BINDER OF CELLULOID 
ETC., FOR BINDING PERFORATED SHEETS. 
Issued Aug. 14, 1934. Invented by Roger M. L. Douvry, 
France. Assigned to Draeger Freres, France. Application 
Jan. 5, 1933. 2 claims. 


1,972,999. MECHANISM FOR PRODUCING LOOPED 
KNOTS IN THREAD KNOTTING MACHINES FOR 
MANUFACTURING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
Issued Sept. 11, 1934. Invented by Oscar Kleinschmit and 
Oskar Muller, Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, 
Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Application Sept. 20, 1930. 


11 claims. 


1,982,748. WIRE STITCHING OR STAPLING MA- 
CHINE FOR STAPLING BOOKS, ETC. Issued Dec. 4, 
1934. Invented by Oscar Kleinschmit and Karl Kugler, 
Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig- 
Plagwitz, Germany. Application Mer. 1, 1933. 23 claims. 


1,994,613. MEANS FOR RETAINING, PRESSING AND 
REGISTERING BOOK-SECTIONS UPON THE 
SADDLE CONVEYOR OF A BOOK-STITCHING 
MACHINE OF THE SWINGING SHEET-CARRIER 
TYPE. Issued Mar. 19, 1935. Invented by Oscar Klein- 
schmit and Rudolf Klemm, Germany. Assigned to 
Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Applica- 
tion Jan. 26, 1932. 28 claims. 


2,014,181. SHEET FEED DEVICE FOR THE \RE- 
CIPROCATING STITCHING SADDLE OF A BOOK 
STITCHING MACHINE. Issued Sept. 10, 1935. In- 
vented by Oscar Kleinschmit and Oskar Muller, Germany. 
Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig-Plagwitz, 
Germany. Application Apr. 27, 1934. 25 claims. 


2,017,282. FEED AND DELIVERY DEVICE FOR 
SIGNATURES TO BE STITCHED OR WHICH HAVE 


BEEN STITCHED. Issued Oct. 15, 1935. Invented by ° 


Kleinschmit and Oskar Muller, Germany. Assigned 
to Gebruder-Brehmer, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. 
Application Sept. 17, 1930. 24 claims. 
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been published. 


2,027,105. MECHANISM FOR SEPARATING BOOKS 
FROM AN INTERCONNECTED BOOK-PAD DUR- 
ING OR AFTER THE BINDING THEREOF. Issued 
Jan. 7, 1936. Invented by Oscar Kleinschmit and Oskar 
Muller, Germany. Assigned to Gebruder-Brehmer, 
on Germany. Application Oct. 21, 1931. 

claims. 


2,054,505. CLAMP FOR PAPER CUTTING MACHINE. 
Issued Sept. 15, 1936. Invented by Fritz Laessker, 
Chemnitz, Germany. Unassigned. Application May 22, 
1935. 10 claims. 


2,058,995. CONTROLLING DEVICE FOR AUTOMATIC 
STITCHING MACHINES. Issued Oct. 27, 1936. In- 
vented by Oscar Kleinschmit and Otto Kellermann, 
Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig- 
Plagwitz, Germany. Application Feb. 3, 1932. 26 claims. 

\ 


2,076,996. SHEET FEED DEVICE FOR THE RE- 
CIPROCATORY STITCHING SADDLE OF A BOOK 
STITCHING MACHINE. Issued Apr. 13, 1937. In- 
vented by Oscar Kleinschmit and Walter Geissler, 
Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig- 
Plagwitz, Germany. Application May 9, 1934. 10 claims. 


2,092,349. PERMANENT PROTECTIVE COVER FOR 
BOOKS CONSISTING MAINLY OF RUBBER. Issued 
Sept. 7, 1937. Invented by Anna Alphonsine Fortier, Paris, 
France. Unassigned. Application Aug. 9, 1933. 1 claim. 


2,098,159. CUTTER FOR PAPER CUTTING :‘MA- 
CHINE. Issued Nov. 2, 1937. Invented by Kuno Peiseler, 
Germany. Assigned to Karl Biagosch, Leipzig, Germany. 
Application Aug. 23, 1935. 6 claims. 


2,139,316. STAPLING APPARATUS. Issued Dec. 6, 1938. 
Invented by Adolf Rambold, Dresden, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Original application May 2, 1936, serial No. 
Nee Divided and this application Dec. 24, 1936. 
19 claims. 


2,176,815. CUTTING AND FOLDING MACHINE FOR 
MAKING A SIGNATURE FOR BOOKBINDING 
WITHOUT USING CORD OR WIRE. Issued Oct. 17, 
1939. Invented by Tannen Hirohaski, Japan. Unassigned. 
Application Dec. 1, 1937. 6 claims. 


2,190,722. AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR SHAPING 
OR SPIRALLING WIRES TOBE USEDIN BINDING 
PERFORATED LEAFLETS, ETC. Issued Feb. 20, 
1940. Invented by Andre Martin, Paris, France. Unas- 
signed. Application May 19, 1938. 8 claims. (For digest, 
see Mar. 1940 P.E.E. p. 39, col. 1.) 


2,198,732. DEVICE FOR THE AUTOMATIC PARTI- 
TION IN VARYING DIMENSIONS, FOR ADVANC- 
ING REAMS OF PAPER IN PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINES. Issued Apr. 30, 1940. Invented by Emile 
Langenhagen, Roubaix, France. Unassigned. Application 
a a § claims. (For digest, see July 1940 P.E.E. 
p. 46, col. 2. 


2,229,936. BINDER ELEMENT OF THE DOUBLE 
COMB TYPE HAVING BINDER PRONGS EX- 
TENDING FROM EACH SIDE OF A BACK MEM- 
BER. Issued Jan. 28, 1941. Invented by Andre Prache, 
Paris, France. Unassigned. Application May 17, 1939. 
8 claims. (For digest, see Mar. 1941 P.E.E. p. 39, col. 1.) 


2,309,600. BOOK STITCHER WITH NOVEL FEEDING 
MEANS. Issued Jan. 26, 1943. Invented by Oscar 
Kleinschmit and Oskar Mueller, Germany. Vested before 
publishing. Application Apr. 19, 1941. 21 claims. (For 
digest, see Mar. 1943 P.E.E. p. 25, col. 1.) 


Serial 276,724. WIRE STAPLING MACHINE WHICH 
FORMS STAPLES FROM A CONTINUOUS LENGTH 
OF WIRE, AND INSERTS THEM INTO A WORK- 
PIECE. (Not matured. Invented by Franz Muske, 
Bremen-Sebaldsbruck, Germany. Vested before pub- 
lishing. Application May 31, 1939. 


Composing Room : 


1,942,326. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued Jan. 2, 1934. Invented 
by Julius Dorneth, Germany. Assigned to Typograph 
‘phe b. H., Berlin, Germany. Application Feb. 23, 1933. 

claims. 


1,945,417. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued Jan 30, 1934. Invented 
by Wilhelm Blume, Germany. Assigned to Typograph 
G. m. b. H., Berlin, Germany. Application July 9, 1932. 
3 claims. 

1,947,843. APPARATUS FOR TRIMMING AND 
GROOVING ELECTROTYPE PLATES. Issued Feb. 
20, 1934. Invented by Otto E. Ganskow, Berlin, Germany. 
Unassigned. Application Dec. 28, 1931. 19 claims. 


1,955,036. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued Apr. 17, 1934. Invented 
by Hermann W. E. Uhthoff, Germany. Assigned to 
Typograph G. m. b. H., Berlin, Germany. Application 
June 26, 1933. 11 claims. 


1,955,624. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued Apr. 17, 1924. Invented 
by Julius Dorneth, Germany. Assigned to Typograph 
G. m. b. H., Berlin Germany. Application Jan. 24, 1933. 
9 claims. 

1,963,296. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued June 19, 1934. Invented 
by Julius Dorneth, Germany. Typograph G. m. b. H., 
Berlin, Germany. Application June 16, 1933. 17 claims. 


1,966,545. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued July 17, 1934. Invented 
by Julius Dorneth, Germany. Assigned to Typograph 
ps b. H., Berlin, Germany. Application Mar. 14, 1933. 
6 claims. 
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OFFSET INKS WIN WIDE ACCLAIM! 





Managers Report Customers’ Enthusiasm for New Line 


The New IPI Offset Inks have been in use for several months. IPI asked 
each of its branch managers to sum up what lithographers in his territory 
are saying about these inks. Here are a few excerpts from the replies: 


Wherever we have 
sold the new offset 
ink numbers, we 
have had compli- 
ments on the inks 
as being the best 
running or printing 
offset inks we have supplied. 

—J. R. Curtis, Atlanta 





The accounts we 
have sold are much 
pleased with the 
working properties, 
good coverage and 
distribution on the 
press with the new 





line of inks. 
—Allan T. Thompson, Denver 


The most potent 
argument is that, 
almost without ex- 
ception, where. 
these inks have 
been introduced, 
there have been re- 
peat orders. 

—W. B. L. Drawbaugh, Chicago 








We have very good 
reports on the yel- 
lows: OJ-50, OJ-55 
and OJ-60. OJ-55, 
I should say, leads 
the list, as this has 
been a most out- 
standing ink with all of us. 


—W. W. Glaefke, Minneapolis 
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One local lithog- | 
rapher gave his four 
pressmen our black, 
and, unsolicited, 
they turned in the 
report to him that 
it is the best offset Si 
black that IPI has ever made. 


—W. J. Gorie, Jr., Detroit 


On the strength of 
our performance, 
this company has 
given us another 
one of their blues 
to match. They re- 
port that this is also 
working very well and puts us in line 
for more of their offset ink business. 

—E. J. Davis, Philadelphia 


The conservation program is vital — 


one which every individual and every advertiser can support. 


It is particularly necessary 
that all of us abide by and emphasize to 


1. conserve and salvage paper 
2. save rubber 
3. turn in waste fats 











others the importance of the seven basic conservation programs: 


Our reports have 
been very favorable 
on the working 
qualities and sharp- 
er, cleaner printing 
than the old type 
at inks. 

—C. R. Whistler, Los Angeles 





The new IPI Offset Inks are the first 
offset inks to be marketed which 
could really claim to be pre-tested on 
commercial presses. And because of 
this thorough pre-testing, problems 
such as greasing, emulsification, strip- 
ping, scumming, following the foun- 
tain, bleeding and drying have been 
reduced to a minimum. 

IPI Offsct Inks are delivered to you 
ready to run on the press; it is only 
necessary to add drier and, in some 
instances, soften the ink slightly to 
suit a special stock. 

‘Try the new IPI Offset Inks. You 
will agree that they represent a great 
step forward in the technique of off- 
set ink manufacture. International 
Printing Ink Division of Interchem- 
ical Corporation, Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 





4. conserve critical resources 
5. salvage tin cans 
6. conserve clothing 


7. collect and turn in scrap iron and steel ° 


Surely, anything which you can do to prevent national shortages of vital materials is 
to your personal advantage. More than that. It’s to the advantage of the men who are 


doing the fighting in this war! 


Do your part: SAVE—CONSERVE—SALVAGE! 


* * * x * * * 


* * * * * x * 
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Printing Industry Patents Vested 





in the 





Alien Property Custodian 





1,972,674. LUG MATRIX FOR TYPE METAL. Issued 
Sept. 4, 1934. Invented by Robert P. Barennes, Bordeaux, 
France. Unassigned. Application Apr. 25, 1931. 1 claim. 


1,976,158. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. leseed Oct. 9, 1934. Invented 
by Wilhelm Blume, Germany. Assigned to Typograph 
G. m. b. H., Berlin, Germany. Application Apr. 5, 1933. 
3 claims. 


1,976,486. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued Oct. 9, 1934. Invented 
4 Julius Dorneth, Germany. Assigned to Typograph 
G. m. b. H., Berlin, "Germany. Application May 22, 1933. 
3 claims. 


1,997,435. MATRIX BAND. Issued Apr. 9, 1935. Invented 
by Julius Schneider, Munich, Germany. Unassigned. Ap- 
plication June 30, 1931. 3 claims. 


2,023, 859. PROCESS OF PRODUCING AND JUSTI- 
FYING A STRIP OF EMBOSSED LETTERS FOR 
USE IN MAKING A CAST. Issued Dec. 10, 1935. In- 
vented by Julius Schneider, Munich, Germany. Unas- 
signed. Application Mar. 1, 1934. 8 claims. 


2,054,891. ADJUSTABLE PIECE OF FURNITURE 
FOR COMPOSING. Issued Sept. 22, 1936. Invented by 
Emil Zimmermann, Berlin, Germany. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation July 14, 1934. 4 claims. 


a4 =. APPARATUS FOR MAKING FOLDS IN 
E STRIPS USED FOR CASTING BARS OF 
PRINTERS" TYPE. Issued Feb. 9, 1937. Invented by 
Julius Schneider, Munich, Germany. Unassigned. Original! 
application Mar. 1, 1934, ‘serial No. 713,458. Divided and 
this application Aug. 8, 1935. 1 claim. 


2,070,184. TYPE-CASTING MACHINE. Issued Feb. 9, 
1937. Invented by Julius Schneider, Munich, Germany. 
Unassigned. Application Jan. 2, 1936. 9 claims. 


2,084,539. MACHINE FOR PRODUCING JUSTIFIED 
LINES OF PRINTING TYPES. Issued June 22, 1937. 
Invented by Julius Schneider, Munich, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Application July 10, 1935. 2 claims. 


2,091,097. METHOD OF STAMPING PRINTING TYPE 
WITH ALIGNING MARKS. Issued Aug. 24, 1937. In- 
vented by Gerhard Guttel, Berlin, Germany. Assigned to 
Iris-Type G. m. b. H. _ Schoneberg. near Berlin, Germany. 
Application Feb. 12, 1935. 15 claims. 


2,104,509. IMPROVEMENTS IN “ROTOTYPE” MA- 
aan FOR CASTING AND SETTING MOVABLE 
TYPE. Issued Jan. 4, 1938. Invented by Frederic Deveze, 
ee France. Unassigned. Application July 16, 1936. 
claims. 


2,128,775. MECHANICAL KEYING ATTACHMENT 
FOR TYPESETTING MACHINES, ETC. Issued 
Aug. 30, 1938. Invented ww rag ge Berlin-Charlot- 

urg, Germany. Assi Blume, Leipzig, 
oe Neeleaiion Faae 2 225, 1937, richie 


2,158, 224. TYPOGRAPHICAL SINGLE-TYPE COM- 
POSING MACHINE. Issued May 16, 1939. Invented by 
Jean du Four, Antwerp, Belgium. Unassigned. Applica- 
tion Mar. 10, 1937. 14 claims. 


2,172, as CASTING MOLD FOR TYPE CASTING 

MACHINES. Issued Sept. 12, 1939. Invented by Julius 

Schneider, Munich, Germany. Unassigned. Application 
May 3, 1938. 5 claims. 


2,189,097. TYPE LINE EJECTING DEVICE FOR 
MATRIX SETTING AND TYPE-LINE CASTING 
MACHINES: Issued Feb. 6, 1940. Invented by Kurt 
Bendorff, Germany. Assigned 'to Typograph G. m 
Berlin, Germany. Application Feb. 6, 1939. 1D claims. 
(For digest, see Mar. 1940 P.E.E., p. 39, col. 1.) 





Securing Copies of Vested 
Patents or Vested 
Patent Applications 


To obtain copies of vested pat- 
ents or vested patent applications 
for study in order to determine 
what licenses would be valuable, 
specify the patent numbers (serial 
numbers of vested applications, 
when specified, should be pre- 
ceded by the initials “APC’’), and 
send 10c coin for each to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, 
D.C 















2,189,098. PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR PRO- 
DUCING COMPLETELY CAST TYPE-LINE BOD- 
IES FOR MATRIX-COMPOSING AND TYPE-LINE 
CASTING MACHINES. Issued Feb. 6, 1940. Invented 
by Kurt Bendorff, Otto Bieber, and Kurt Dahnert, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Typograph, 'G. m. b. H., Berlin, Ger- 
many. Application May 25, 1939. 8 claims. (For digest, 
see Mar. 1940 P.E.E., p. 39, col. 1.) 


2,202,942. TYPE LINE TRIMMING DEVICE. Issued 
June 4, 1940. Invented ia Otto Bieber, Germany. As- 
signed ‘to Typograph G. Berlin, Germany. 
Application Mar. 27, 1939. 9 claims. (For digest, see 
July 1940 P.E.E. p. 45, col. 1.) 


2,209,556. RELEASE KEYBOARD FOR MATRIX COM- 
POSING AND TYPE LINE-CASTING MACHINES. 
Issued July 30, 1940. Invented by Kurt ty as Ger- 
many. Assigned to Typograph G. m. b. Berlin, 
Germany. Application Jan. 24, 1939. 10 fy (For 
digest, see Sept. 1940 P.E.E. p. 31, col. 1.) 


2,209,557. CASTING MOLD HOLDER FOR MATRIX- 
SETTING AND TYPE LINE-CASTING MACHINES. 
Issued July 30, 1940. Invented by Kurt Bendorff, Ger- 
many. Assi ed to Typograph G. m. b. H., Berlin, Ger- 
many. Application Mar. 20, 1940. 6 claims. (For digest, 
see Sept. 1940 P.E.E. p. 31, ‘col. 1.) 


2,210,307. TYPE TYING-UP DEVICE. Issued Aug. 6, 
1940. Invented by Wilibald Stolle, Freital in Saxony, 
Germany. Unassigned. Application Oct. 21, 1938. 2 
claims. (For digest, see Sept. 1940 P.E.E., p. 31, col. 1.) 


2,228,810. MATRIX-SETTING AND TYPE-LINE- 
CASTING MACHINE. Issued Jan. 14, 1941. Invented 
by Kurt Bendorff, Germany. Assigned to Typograph 
G. m. b. H., Berlin, Germany. Application Aug. 15, 1939. 
3 claims. (For digest, see Feb. 1941 P.E.E. p. 41, col. 1.) 


2,330,656. HAND TOOL FOR ‘‘RECUTTING” AIR 
DUCTS OF THE LIP OF TYPESETTING CASTING 
POTS. Issued Sept. 28, 1943. Invented by Adolf Zunzer, 
Waldshut, Hochrhein, Germany. Vested before publish- 
ing. Application April 24, 1941. 4 claims. (For digest, see 
Nov. 1943 P.E.E. p. 29, col. 1.) 


Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 


1,942,527. METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR WITH- 
"DRAWING LOWEST SHEETS. Issued Jan. 9, 1934. 
Invented by Alfred Winkler and Max Dunnebier, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application Sept. 15, 1931. 9 claims. 


1,945,248. DEVICE FOR REMOVING THE LOWER- 
MOST SHEET FROM A PILE OF SHEETS. Issued 
Jan. 30, 1934. Invented by Alfred Winkler and Max 
Dunnebier, Germany. Unassigned. Application Dec. 12, 
1932. 13 claims. 


1,948,796. ROTATING SHEARS WITH MOVABLE 
NON-OPERATED KNIVES FOR CUTTING RUN- 
NING MATERIAL OF ANY REQUIRED LENGTH. 
Issued Feb. 27, 1934. Invented by Erich Muller, Magde- 
burg-Sudenburg, Germany. Unassigned. Application 
Oct. 12, 1931. 6 claims. 


1,949,839. FEEDING FOLDED SHEETS TO SHEET 
OPENING DEVICES IN A SHEET-HANDLING 
MACHINE. Issued Mar. 6, 1934. Invented by Oscar 
Kleinschmit and Rudolf Klemm, Germany. Assigned to 
Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Appli- 
cation Jan. 21, 1932. 17 claims. 


1,960,382. MACHINE FOR AUTOMATICALLY DE- 
LIVERING SINGLE COPIES FROM A STACK TO 
AN INSERTING MACHINE. Issued May 29, 1934. 
Invented by Johan M. H. nana Netherlands. Assigned 
to Leonard Evers and Jaap Kars, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands. Application Feb. 3, 1932. 15 claims. 


1,961,648. PAPER FOLDING MACHINE. Issued June 5, 
1934. Invented by George Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Application Oct. 5, 1932. 10 claims. 


1,964,931. SHEET FEEDING DEVICE. Issued July 3, 
1934. Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Application May 29, 1931. 12 claims. 


1,965,029. PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR CUTTING 

PRINTED PAPER WEBS. Issued July 3, 1934. Invented 

by Albrecht Bolza, Germany. Assigned to ‘Schnellpressen- 

fabrik Koenig and Bauer, A.G., Wurzburg, Bavaria, Ger- 
many. Application June a7 1929. 16 claims. 


1,969,049. FOLDING MACHINE IN WHICH THE 
FEED ROLLER HAS AN OUTER SHELL OF PRINT- 
ERS’ ROLLER COMPOSITION. Issued Aug. 7, 1934. 
Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application Mar. 31, 1932. 4 claims. 


1,969,931. MECHANISM FOR FEEDING FOLDED 
SHEETS OR BOOKSECTIONS TO STITCHING 
MACHINES. Issued Aug. 14, 1934. Invented by Oscar 
Kleinschmit, Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, 
Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Application Jan. 26, 1932. 
22 claims. 

1,973,632. METHOD OF AND MECHANISM FOR 


"AUTOMATICALLY OPENING CLOSED BOOK SIG- 
NATURES, Issued Sept. 11, 1934. Invented by Rudolf 
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Klemm and Walter Geissler, Germany. Assigned to 
Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig- Plagwits, Germany. Apple 
cation Feb. 8, 1933. 19 c 


1,974,243. nyt FOR APPLYING ADHESIVE 
TO SIGNATURES ADJACENT FOLDS WHILE 0 
CARRIER ARM. Issued Sept. 18, 1934. Invented 
Oscar Kleinschmit, Walter Geissler, and Karl Muller, 
Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig- 
Plagwitz, Germany. Application Nov. 3, 1930. "31 claims, 


1,984,588. SHEET FEEDING APPARATUS. Issued 
Dee. 7. 1934. Invented by Max Liebusch, Kotzschen- 
os rmany. Unassigned. Application Sept. 6, 1932. 

claims. 


1,991,989. AUTOMATIC FEED FOR SHEETS OF 
PAPER, CARDS, ETC. ARRANGED IN A PILE IN 
FRONT OF A ROTARY FEED SYSTEM. Issued Feb. 
19, 1935. Invented by Louis Trompier, Villeurbanne, 
France. Unassigned. Application Mar. 8, 1934. 3 claims. 


1,995,563. FEED ADJUSTMENT FOR A PLATEN 
PRINTING PRESS. Issued Mar. 26, 1935. Invented b: 
Artur Buttner, Germany. Assigned ‘toliieslionenenine 
A. G. Heidel Iberg, Heidelberg, Germany. Application 
Feb. 8, 1933. 2 claims. 


1,996,591. gg it FEED FOR A CUTTING MA- 
CHIN NE F R PAPER, CARDBOARD, ETC. Issued 
Apr. 2, 185 Invented by Gerhard Schmidt, Germany. 
Assigned to Karl Biagosch, Leipzig, Germany. Applica- 
tion Mar. 23, 1931.3 claims. 


1,997, an. METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR OPEN- 
ING THE SIGNATURES FED TO A SIGNATURE 
HANDLING MACHINE. Issued Apr. 9, 1935. Invented 
by Oscar Kleinschmit and Walter Geissler, Germany. 
Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, rena, Ger- 
many. Application Oct. 13, 1930. 13 clai 


1,998,337. BUCKLING FOLDING MACHINES. Issued 
Apr. 16, 1935. Invented by Gong Spiess, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application July 17, 1931. 8 claims. 


2,000,261. SHEET SEPARATING AND CONVEYING 
DEVICE ADJUSTABLE FOR SHEETS OF DIFFER- 
ENT LENGTH AND WIDTH. Issued May 7, 1935. 
Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application July 30, 1934. 4 claims. 


2,008,165. SHEET REGISTERING METHOD. Issued 
July 16, 1935. Invented by Arthur Wormser, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. Unassigned. Application Mar. 14, 
1935. 5 claims. 


-2,009,665. MACHIN# FOR FOLDING A WEB BEF — 


PILING IT IN ZIG-ZAG FASHION. Issued July 30 

1935. Invented by Kurt Kaufmann, Germany. A: Assigned 
to Automatic A. G. fur automatische Druckmaschinen, 
Berlin, Germany. Application May 14, 1934. 21 claims. 


2,011,464. DEVICE FOR REMOVING THE LOWER- 
MOST SHEET FROM A PILE OF SHEETS. Issued 
Aug. 13, 1935. Invented by Alfred Winkler and Max 
Dunnebier, Neuwied, Germany. Unassigned. Application 
Mar. 20, 1934. 8 claims. 


2,011,744. SHEET FEEDING DEVICE. Issued Aug. 20, 
1935. Arthur Wormser, Offenbach-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application July 16, 1934. 13 claims. 


2,011,745. METHOD OF AND MEANS FOR FEEDING 
SHEET MATERIAL. Issued Aug. 20, 1935. Invented by 
Arthur Wormser, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Application Mar. 14, 1935. 14 claims. 


2,011,776. DEVICE FOR FEEDING SHEET MA- 
TERIAL TO A PRINTING MACHINE. Issued Aug. 
20, 1935. Invented by Robert Reinartz, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany. Unassigned. Application Mar. 18, 
1935. 8 claims. 


2,012,485. TIPPING SUCTION DEVICE FOR SHEET 
SEPARATING MACHINES. Issued Aug. 27, 1935. 
Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application July 16, 1934. 4 claims. 


2,017,619. FOLDING DEVICE FOR ROTARY PRINT- 
ING MACHINES. Issued Oct. 15, 1935. Invented b 
Hanns Fritz, Germany. Assigned to ‘Schnellpressenfabri 
Koenig and Bauer A. G., Wurzburg, Germany. Applica- 
tion Nov. 2, 1934. 5 claims. 


2,020,068. METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR 
FEEDING SIGNATURE HANDLING MACHINES. 
Issued Nov. 5, 1935. Invented by Oscar Kleinschmit and 
Walter Geissler, Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Breh- 
mer, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Application Oct. 16, 
1930. 20 claims. 


2,024,544. PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICE FOR 
SHEET FEEDERS. Issued Dec. 17, 1935. Invented by 
Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. Application 
Aug. 4, 1934. 2 claims. 


2,031,078. SHEET GUIDING DEVICE FOR SHEET 
SEPARATING AND FEED MECHANISM. Issued 
Feb. 18, 1936. Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application Aug. 24, 1934. 6 claims. 


2,036,919. FEED MECHANISM FOR SEPARATING 
COUPONS, TICKETS, LABELS, SHEETS OF PAPER 
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ag A PACK OR PILE. Issued Apr. 7, 1936. Invented 
by Eugene Martin Calmes, Paris France. Unassigned. 
Seolalien Jan. 26, 1933. 11 claims. 


2,038,877. SHEET SEPARATING AND FEEDING DE- 

VICE. Issued Apr. 28, 1936. Invented by Georg Spiess, 

Leipsig, Germany. Unassigned. Application June 29, 
1934. 4 claims. 


anes, 131. FEED REGULATING DEVICE. Issued May 
1936. Invented by Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. 
she ad Application June 2, 1934. 7 claims. 


2,052,252. SYSTEM FOR PRINTING WEB AND FUR- 
NISHING IT WITH LABELS, ADAPTED FOR RO- 
TARY PRINTING PRESSES. Issued Aug. 25, 1936. 
Invented by Alexander Sattler, Brux, Czechoslovakia. 
Unassigned. Application July 27, 1932. 2 claims. 


2, a, 632. MECHANISM FOR SEPARATING FOLDED 

, SHEETS, oeearen, ETC., FROM A STACK. 
ae Sept. 1 1936. Invented by Rudolf Klemm, Ger- 
many. Assi; ned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig-Plagwitz, 
Germany. Teoleotion June 15, 1931. 33 claims. 


2,062,280. DEVICE FOR STICKING ADHESIVE SEAL- 
ING STRIPS OF PAPER ON PAPER WEBS IN RO- 
TARY PRINTING PRESSES, FOR LATER SEALING 
NEWSPAPER, ETC. Issued Dec. 1, 1936. Invented by 
Finn Aanesen and Theodor Lindboe, Oslo, Norway. Un- 
assigned. Application June 5, 1935. 9 claims. 


2, faa 851. MEANS FOR AND «egal OF SEPARAT- 
NG SHEET MATERIAL. Issued Dec. 22, 1936. 
Roueied by Robert Reinartz, Germany. Assigned by 
mesne assignments to Arthur Wormser, Offenbach-on- 
ihotiehl. Gaauay. Application Nov. 15, 1934. 23 claims. 


2,065,989. ATTACHMENT FOR FOLDING UNUSUAL- 
LY LARGE SHEETS. Issued Dec. 29, 1936. Invented by 
Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. Application 
May 29, 1935. 6 claims. 


2,066, ee = SEPARATING MECHANISM FOR A 
PRINTING PRESS. —— Dec. 29, 1936. Invented by 
Karl Sahai Radebeul, Germany. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation Dec. 24, 1935. 7 claims. 


2,072,285. METHOD OF AND MEANS FOR DETECT- 
ING oe SHEETS. Issued Mar. 2, 1937. Invented 
by Arthur Wormser, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 
Unassigned. Application Feb. 18, 1935. 7 claims. 


2,072,236. SHEET DETECTOR. Issued Mar. 2, 1937. 
Invented by Arthur Wormser, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
ny. Unassigned. Application Dec. 26, 1935. 

claims. 


2,072,790. PAPER FOLDING MACHINE. Issued Mar. 2, 
1937. Invented by Max Apitzsch and Oscar Kleinschmit, 
Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig- 
Plagwitz, Germany. Application Oct. 16, 1935. 25 claims. 


2,084,065. SHEET FEEDING MACHINE. Issued June 15, 
1937. Invented by Robert Reinartz, Germany. Assigned 
to Arthur Wormser, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 
Application Mar. 4, 1937. 8 claims. 


2,085,612. SHEET SEPARATING DEVICE FOR SHEET 
FEEDING MACHINES. Issued June 29, 1937. Invented 
by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, 
ps Feb. 8, 1936. 10 claims. 


2,085,835. SLITTING MACHINE FOR CUTTING A 
WEB OR A WIDTH OF PAPER. Issued a 6, 1937. 
Invented by Gerald Strecker and Theodor Gocke 1, Darm- 
rpm Germany. Unassigned. Application Sept. 25, 1935. 

claims. 


2,086,577. SHEET FEEDING MACHINE. Issued July 13, 
1937. Invented by Robert Reinartz, Germany. Assigned 
by mesne assignments to Arthur Wormser, Offenbach- 
— Germany. Application Mar. 26, 1932. 

claims 


2,087,997. SHEET REGISTERING MECHANISM. 
Issued July 27, 1937. Invented by Robert Reinartz, Ger- 
many. ed to Arthur Wormeer, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. Aoslumtinn Dec. 19, 1935. 20 claims. 


2,093,937. CORNER SHEET FEED gg pm Tssued 
Sept. 21, 1937. Invented by ones Spiess, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application July 8, 1936. 1 jan. 


2,098,427. PROCESS FOR MEASURING LENGTHS OF 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE RUNNING WEBS IN FOLD- 
ING MACHINES HAVING PRESSURE GRIPPERS. 
Issued Nov. 9, 1937. Invented by Johannes Menschner, 
Rosswein, Germany. Unassigned. Application Dec. 19, 
1935. 8 claims. 


2,106,199. SHEET DELIVERY DEVICE tag METH- 
OD. Issued Jan. 25, _ Invented by Arthur Wormser, 
Germany. Assigned Faber and Schleicher, A. G., 
Offenback-on-the Mai, Germany. Application "Aug. 18, 
1933. 46 claims. 


2, 1, P. CROSS FOLDING DEVICE. Issued Feb. 1, 
8. Invented by Richard Ludewig, Leipzig, Germany. 
Seen. Application Sept. 25, 1935. 10 claims. 


2,110,175. SHEET FEEDING MECHANISM. Issued 
Mar. 8, 1938. Invented by Robert Reinartz, Germany. 


30 


Germany. Unassigned. Appli- ° 








ree by mesne ye aovlgamants to Faber and Schleicher, 
Offenbach-on-the-Main, Germany. Application 
Jan. 10, 1936. 13 claims. 


2,110,683. DEVICE FOR RAPIDLY APPLYING SEAL 
FOR MAILING PURPOSES TO NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES BEING CONVEYED FROM FOLDING 
MECHANISM. Issued Mar. 8, 1938. Invented by Wil- 
helm Scholer, Brunn, Czechoslovakia. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation Jan. 4, 1937. 7 claims. 


2,141,574. TRANSVERSE AND DIAGONAL CUTTING 
APPLIANCE IN WHICH CONVEYOR BANDS ARE 
USED, HAVING A SELF-ADJUSTING FEED. Issued 
Dec. 27, 1938. Invented by Heinrich Wamser, Chemnitz- 
Spx Germany. Unassigned. Application Sept. 27, 1937. 

claims. 


2,142,011. SHEET DELIVERY APPARATUS FOR 
BUCKLING FOLDING MACHINES. Issued Dec. 27, 
1938. Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Application Dec. 2, 1936. 4 claims. 


2: ‘ey 056. Pe STACKING ARRANGEMENT FOR 
A HIGH SPEED CYLINDER PRINTING PRESS. 
Issued Jan. 24, 1939. Invented b 
Heidenau, Germany. Unassigned. / 
1937. 3 claims. 


2,146,945. SHEET FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESSES, 
RULING, FOLDING, AND LIKE MACHINES. Issued 
Feb. 14, 1939. Invented by Hans Ehrig and Ulrich Keil- 
hauer, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. Application Apr. 
26, 1937. 4 claims. 


2,151,838. FEED AND DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR A 
SINGLE-REVOLUTION CYLINDER PRINTING 
PRESS. Issued Mar. 28, 1939. Invented by Artur Butt- 
ner, Germany. A Assigned to Schnellpressenfabrik A. G. 
Heidelberg, Hi Heidelberg, Germany. Application Feb. 26, 


2,159,456. AUTOMATIC SHEET FEEDING DEVICE. 

Issued May 23, 1939. Invented by hong Sigg Leipzig, 

pial Unassigned. Application 1937. 
claims 


2,160,905. SHEET FEEDING MECHANISM. Issued 
June 6, 1939. Invented by Robert Reinartz, Germany. 


Walther Rossger, 
pplication July 10, 





rig by mesne suignnents to Faber and Schleicher, 
G., Offenbach-on-the-Main, Germany. Application 
a 2) 1936. 6 claims. 


2,160,906. SHEET FEEDING AND REGISTERING 
DEVICE. Issued June 6, 1939. Invented by Robert 
ae Germany. Assigned to Faber and Schleicher, 

G., Offenbach-on-the-Main, Germany. Application 
22, 1937. 17 claims. 


2,165,160. AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR gp OF 
PAPER, CARDBOARD, ETC., TO LDERS, 
PRINTING MACHINES, ETC. issued july 4, 1939. 
Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application June 28, 1937. 5 claims. 


2,165,161. CROSS FEED TABLE. Issued July 4, 1939. 
Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Un: assigned. 
Application Apr. 25, 1938. 2 claims. 


2,170,488. FEEDING SHEETS TO PRINTING MA- 
CHINES. Issued Aug. 22, 1939. Invented by Georg 
Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. Application Nov. 
18, 1936. 5 claims. 


2,170,489. SHEET FEEDING DEVICE CAPABLE OF 
BOTH SINGLE AND STAGGERED FEEDING. 
Issued Aug. 22, 1939. Invented by Geor, 7. Leipzig, 
ee Unassigned. Application June 10, 1937. 
4 claims 


2,181,241. PAPER SHEET FEEDING MECHANISM. 
Issued Nov. 28, 1939. Invented by Rudolf Klemm, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer Maschinenfabrik, 
Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Application June 29, 1938. 
19 claims. 


2,181,218. DEVICE FOR ELIMINATING DIFFER- 
ENCES IN REGISTER IN PRINTING MACHINE 
FEEDERS. Issued Dec. 19, 1939. Invented by Gerhard 
Heinrich, Germany. Assigned to Geor Spiess, atin 
Germany. Application Feb. 8, 1939. 4 claims. 


2,184,229. CONTROL DEVICE FOR SHEET FEEDING 
APPARATUS. Issued Dec. 19, 1939. Invented by Georg 
Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. Application Feb. 
18, 1938. 6 claims. 





information: 





Preparing Your Letter of 
Application for a License 


In applying for a license to use a vested patent or patent application; 
you should furnish the Alien Property Custodian with the following 


1. (a) Your name and business address; (b) Legal form of the business 
(corporation, partnership, sole proprietorship, etc.); (c) If a corpo- 
ration, the State in which incorporated; (d) Trade name, if used by 
either a partnership or proprietorship; (e) Nature of the business, 
such as manufacturer, distributor, retailer, etc. (specify principal 
lines handled); (f) Name, citizenship, and legal residence of the 
corporate officers and directors, or of the partners, or of the pro- 
prietor, as the case may be; (g) If a corporation, the approximate 
percentage of voting stock owned by or for the benefit of non-citizens 
of the United States, OR the percentage of shares subject to with- 
holding tax on dividends to non-resident aliens; (h) Classification 
of your business according to net worth, e. g. Small (Under $125,000), 
Medium (Between $125,000 and $1,000 000), Large (Over $1,000,000). 


2. A list of the specific patents or patent applications under which 
you seek a license, as well as the purpose or purposes for which the 
license is desired; e. g. (a) War production; (b) Present production 
but not directly for war; (c) Future or post-war production; (d) Re- 
search or further development; (e) Protection from possible infringe- 
ment of the patents for which the license is requested; and (f) Other 
reasons (Please explain in detail). 


3. A statement as to whether you have existing rights for the use of 
any of the patents specified in your application. 


Send your letter of application to the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing a license fee of $15 for each 
patent included in your application. Correspondence in regard to licensing 
negotiations may be handled directly by the applicant, or by his desig- 
nated attorney, if a power of attorney accompanies the letter of application. 
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DURABILITY 


ATF Kelly presses are noted for their durability and ruggedness. Any ATF Kelly press 










can “take it,” and that’s why they last longer... have more trade-in or resale value. The 
qualities that insure devaliilitey and long life are built into the ATF Kelly press at the 
factory...precision workmanship and long-lasting materials...a scientific distribution 
of weight to eliminate strains and reduce vibration. . exacting engineering that insures 


attention to details that count most. 


GET IN LINE NOW with ATF’s Civilian Priority 
Delivery plan for the presses you will need when the war 


ends. Full details from your ATF Salesman or upon request. 






i. iT § Kel ly. @ ¢ THE PRESS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 
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2,185,652. SHEET Sarees TOS. Issued Jan. ~ 1940. 


Invented by 7 Leipsi¢., Germany. Un- 
Appian he 6 claims. (For 
digest, see 1940 P.E.E. p. 27, Mi) 


2,191,596. SHEET FEEDING DEVICE. Issued Feb. 27, 
1940. Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Application Apr. 25, 1938. 5 claims. (For digest, 
see Apr. 1940 P.E.E. p. 37, col, 1 1.) 


2, — 4? te —_. — Feb. ead 
nven piess, Leipzig, Germany. 

assigned. Application May 3, _ 4 claims. (For digest, 

see Apr. 1940 P.E.E. p. 37, col. 1.) 


2,192,068. AUTOMATIC SHEET FEEDING DEVICE 
FOR CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES. a we “| 
27, 1940. Invented by Artur Buttner, Germany. 
to Schnell ellpressenfabrik A. G. Heidelberg, migned 
Germany. Application Feb. 4, 1939. 3 claims. (For digest, 
see Apr. 1940 P.E.E. p. 37, col. 1.) 


2,205,127. SHEET A age mg A June +, = a 
vented by Georg Spiess, Le menr. Se 
tr Nov. 28, ny 8 claims. (For digest, asnigned. 
E.E. p. 46, col. 2 


2,220,046. SHEET Hy ye! APPARATUS. Issued Oct. 
29, 1940. Invented fa or Lang, Radebeul, 
Germany. Unassigned. jo Nae Apr. 21, 1939. 10 
claims. (For digest, see Dec. 1940 P.E.E. p. 15, col. 3.) 


2,230, = BUCKLING FOLDING MACHINE. Issued 
Jan. 28, 1941. Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Ger- 
wads oe Application Feb. 18, 1938. 5 claims. 

(For digest, see Mar. 1941 P.E.E. p. 40, ‘col. 2.) 


2,237,740. FOLDED SIGNATURE FEEDING AP- 
"PARATUS. Issued Apr. 8, 1941. Invented by Oscar 
Kleinschmit and Walter Geissler, Germany. Assigned to 
Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig, Germany. Application Feb. 
aay 9 claims. (For digest, see May 1941 P.E.E. p. 37, 
col. 3, 


2,240,423. SHEET FEEDING CONTROL. Issued Apr. 29, 
1941. Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Un- 
- ed. Application Dec. 3, 1938. 12 claims. (For digest, 

une 1941 P.E.E. p. 97, ‘col. 1.) 


2,240,424. SHEET FEEDER. Issued Apr. 29, 1941. In- 
vented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Ger. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation May 17, 1939. 4 claims. (For digest, see June 1941 
P.E.E. p. 97, col. 1.) 


2,249,186. CONVEYING TABLE FOR SHEETS OF 
PAPER, PASTE BOARD, CARDBOARD, ETC. TO 
FOLDING MECHANISMS, ETC. Issued July 15, 1941. 
Invented by Sarg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. nassigned. 
Application Sept. 6, 1940. 2 claims. 


2,253,446. BUCKLING FOLDING MACHINE. Issued 
Aug. 19, 1941. Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application Mar. 24, 1939. 4 claims. 


3,982,067. CONVEYOR FOR DELIVERING SINGLE 
R OVERLAPPED SHEETS TO A FOLDING OR 
PRINTING MACHINE. Issued Nov. 17, 1942. In- 
vented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Vested before 
publishing. Application Sept. 6, 1940. 3 claims. (For 
digest, see Dec. 1942 P.E.E. p. 78, col. 3.) 


2,323,008. PAPER SLITTING APPARATUS. Issued 
June 29, 1943. Invented by Paul Baur, Heidenheim-on- 
the-Brenz, Germany. Vested before publishing. Applica- 
tion Feb. ‘8, oe 3 claims. (For digest, see Aug. 1943 
P.E.E. p. 46, col. 3.) 


Serial 426,025. APPARATUS FOR SUPPLYING TABLE 
od A PRINTING MACHINE FOR AVOIDING PASS- 
IFFERENCES. (Not matured.) Invented by Georg 
Sines Leipzig, Germany. Vested before publishing. 
Application Jan. 8, 1942. 


Serial a 378. APPARATUS FOR REMOVING FOLDED 
OR ty arg SHEETS OF PAPER FROM THE 
ROTTOM A PILE, PREPARATORY TO FEED- 
ING PAPER TO A DEVICE FOR FURTHER TREAT- 
MENT. (Not matured.) Invented by Rudolf Hepp, Ber- 


lin, Germany. Vested before publishing. Application 
Apr. 17, 1942. 
Miscellaneous: 


1,943,390. DEVICE FOR MOUNTING TEXTILE 
SAMPLES ON CARDS AND SIMULTANEOUSLY 
PASTING LABELS THEREON. Issued Jan. 16, 1934. 
Invented by Alfred Oser, Vienna, Austria. Unassigned. 
Application Sept. 26, 1931. 22 claims. 


2,130,776. MOUNTING TEXTILE SAMPLES ON 
CARDS FOR LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION WITH 
CARD PRINTING MEANS. Issued Sept. 20, 1938. In- 
vented by Alfred Oser, Vienna, Austria. Unassigned. 
Application Oct. 26, 1937. 24 claims. 


2,197,084. METHOD OF APPLYING TYPE FORMS 
SUCH AS RUBBER PRINTING PLATES. Issued 
Apr. 16, 1940. Invented by Henry Arnold Skov, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Unassigned. Application Jan. 31, 1939. 

10 claims. (For digest, ry 1940 P.E.E. p. 36, col. 3. 
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2, mie 852. DUST-PROOF CARRYING BOX FOR 

we toe tly THE SET UP MATTER BE- 

E AND AFTER THE PRINTING OPERATION 

IN PRINTING WORKS. Issued Oct. 29, 1940. Invented 

by Wilibald Stolle, Dresden, Germany. Unassigned. 

Application July 21, 1939. 5 claims, (For digest, see Dec. 
1940 P.E.E. p. 16, col. 2 -) 


2,202,198. Hype ong! ears Tie MECHANISM FOR 
PERFORATING DEVICES FOR PRINTING AND 
OTHER INSTALLATIONS. Issued May 28, 1940. In- 
vented by Carl Funcke, Germany. 50% assigned to Max 
Muller, Ottweiler-Saar, Germany. Application Oct. 3, 
“et : claims. (For digest, see July 1940 P.E.E. p. 46, 
co 


2,230,655. METHOD FOR PRINTING NEWSPAPERS 
WITH SPECIAL INSERTS OF DEFINITE DIMEN- 
SIONS. Issued Feb. 4, 1941. Invented by Georges Sauer- 
wein, Paris, France. Unass pengeee Application Apr. 4, 1938. 
3 claims (For digest, see 1941 P.E.E. p. 40, col. a) 


2,256,852. APPARATUS FOR AUTOMATICALLY 
STICKING SAMPLES OF TRICK OR ROUGH 
CLOTH ON CARDS. Issued Sept. 23, 1941. Invented 
by Karl Schubert, Vienna, Germany. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation Mar. 19, 1940. 1 claim. 


Plate Making: 


1,942,248. DEPOSITING TABLE FOR HEMICYLIN- 
DRICAL STEREOTYPE PLATES. Issued Jan. 2, 1934. 
Invented by Hanns Fritz, Germany. Assigned to Schnell- 
pressenfabrik Koenig and Bauer, A. G., Wurzburg, Ger- 
many. Application May 20, 1932. 20 claims. 


1,943,486. PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING BASE AND 
PREPARATION. Issued Jan. 16, 1934. Invented by 
Ulrich Ostwald, Germany. Assigned to Kalle and Co., 
A. G., Wiesbaden-Biebrich, Germany. Application Mar. 
10, 1931. 11 claims. 


1,944,354. PHOTOGRAVURE PROCESS AND METAL 
PLATE THEREFOR. Issued Jan. 23, 1934. Invented by 
Niels Ludvigsen, Paris, France. Unassigned. Application 
Dec. 16, 1929. 12 claims. 


1,944,728. MATRIX MOLDING PRESS. Issued Jan. 23, 
1934. Invented by Ernst Brockel, Germany. Assigned to 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg A. G., Corp. of 
Germany. Application Dec. 22, 1931. 4 claims. 


1,959,947. PREPARATION OF ZINC PLATES OR 
FORMS READY FOR USE IN ZINCOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING. Issued May 22, 1934. Invented by Karl 
Droege, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application Jan. 14, 1932. 3 claims. 


1,974,714. COMPOUND FOR PREPARING MATRICES 
FOR PRINTING PURPOSES. Issued Sept. 25, 1934. 
Invented by Richard Junghanel and Hans Gross, Munich, 
—- Unassigned. Application Sept. 23, 1930. 

claims 


1,976,540. STEREOTYPE PLATE CASTING MA- 
CHINE. Issued Oct. 9, 1934. Invented by Ernst Brockel, 
Germany. Assigned to Maschinenfabric Augsburg- 
Nurnberg, A. G., Augsburg, Germany. Application Mar. 
2, 1933. 10 claims. 


1,996,429. FORMATION OF PRINTING BLOCKS. 
Issued Apr. 2, 1935. Invented by Niels Ludvigsen, Paris, 
France. Unassigned. Application April 24, 1931. 6 claims. 


1,998,028. ROTARY SIMULTANEOUS PRINTING BY 
MEANS OF MULTICOLORED PRINTING BLOCKS 
COMPOSED LIKE A MOSAIC OF WATER-SOL- 
UBLE COLORING MATTER. Issued Apr. 16, 1935. 
Invented by Astra Sark, born Arunow, Lyon-Brotteaux, 
France. Assigned to Societe Anonyme Prisma, France. 
Application Mar. 5, 1932. 12 claims. 


2,009,331. PROCESS FOR PRODUCTION OF RAISED 
PRINTING FORMS FOR BOOK PRINTING. Issued 
July 23, 1935. Invented by Edmond Uher and Stefan 

* Frankel, Germany. Assigned to Externa, S. A., Lausanne, 
Switzerland, by Uher. Application Nov. 3, 1932. 1 claim. 


2,025,559. POLYCHROMATIC PRINTING PLATE. 
Issued Dec. 24, 1935. Invented by Serge Tchechonin, 
pr France. Unassigned. Application Jan. 26, 1935. 

claims. 


2,034,437. METHOD FOR PRODUCING STENCILS 
FOR PRINTING TEXTILE FABRICS. Issued Mar. 
17, 1936. Invented by Josef Kessel, Krefeld-Bockum, 
Germany. Unassigned. Application Nov. 3, 1932.1 claim. 


2,049,012. APPARATUS FOR PRODUCING ETCHING 
GROUNDS ON COPPER ROLLERS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING BY. DIRECT REPRINT. Issued July 28, 
1936. Invented by Hermann Kindermann, Czecho- 
slovakia. Unassigned. Original application Jan. 26, 1934, 
Serial No. 708,496. Divided and this application July 6, 
1935. 1 claim. 


2,073,675. CASTING MACHINE FOR THE CASTING 
OF PLANE STEREOTYPE PLATES. Issued Mar. 16, 
1937. Invented by Ernst Brockel, Augsburg, Germany. 
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Assigned to Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg, A. G., 
Augsburg, Germany. Application Feb. 27, 1935. 3 claims, 


2,078,535. MANUFACTURE OF RELIEF ae 
FOR Issued Apr. 27, 1937. Invented by Max Hage- 
dorn and Gerard von Kujawa, Germany. Assigned to I. G, 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
Application Aug. 16, 1933. 3 claims. 


2,093,098. ae AN INK-REPELLENT AMAL- 
GAM YER ON CERTAIN PORTIONS OF A 
PRINTING PLATE. Issued Sept. 14, 1937. Invented by 
Heinrich Renck, Hamburg, Germany. "Unassigned. Appli- 
cation Sept. 25, 1935. 2 claims. 


2 098, 485. RELIEF PRINTING METHOD. Issued Sept. 

1937. Invented by Karl Schneider, Kaiserslautern, 

Germany, Unassigned. Application June 11, 1936. 14 
claims 


2,097,831. OFFSET PRINTING PLATE AND PROCESS 
FOR PRINTING THEREWITH. Issued Nov. 2, 1937. 
Invented by Willem A. Boekelman and Alberthus Elfers, 
Haarlem, Netherlands. Unassigned. Application Jan. 30, 
1935. 11 claims. 


2,100,063. PROCESS FOR PRODUCTION OF TANNED 
PICTURES WHICH MAY BE USED AS A LIGHT 
SENSITIVE LAYER ON COPPER PLATES TO BE 
ETCHED. Issued Nov. 23, 1937. Invented by Rudolf 
Zahn, Germany. Assigned to Kalle and Co. A. G., Wies- 
baden-Biebrich, Germany. Application Nov. 29; 1932, 

claims 


2,119,190. REPRODUCING ENGRAVED DRAWINGS. 
Issued May 31, 1938. Invented by Hans Wieneke, Bern- 
= Germany. Unassigned. Application Feb. 15, 1937. 

claims. 


2,120,416. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING AMAL- 
GAM LAYER PRINTING PLATES. Issued June 14, 
1938. Invented by Carl Renck and Hans Hermann Renck, 
gp ew emery. Unassigned. Application May 8, 


2,120,441. PROCESS FOR APPLYING SILVER HALIDE 
COLLOID LAYERS WITHOUT DISTORTION ON 
FUTURE PRINTING FORMS. Issued June 14, 1938. 
Invented by Ferdinand Leiber, Germany. Assigned to 
Naamlooze Vennootschap: Nederlandsch Laboratorium 
de Spaarnestad, Haarlem, Netherlands. Application 
July 10, 1935. 3 claims. 


2,130,735. METHOD OF PRODUCING A PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTING PLATE ELIMINATING USE 
OF A SEPARATE SCREEN. Issued Sept. 20, 1938. In- 
vented by Emil E. Eckhardt, Dresden, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Original application Nov. 18, 1933, Serial No. 
a Divided and this application Feb. 20, 1937. 

claims. 


2,131,359. METHOD OF PUNCHING MULTICOLOR 
PRINTING PLATES TO FACILITATE REGISTRA- 
TION. Issued Sept. 27, 1938. Invented by Otto Seffzig, 
— Germany. Unassigned. Application Nov. 2, 1937. 

claim. 


2,142,311. PREPARATION OF WASHED OUT RE- 
LIEFS FOR PREPARATION OF OFFSET PRINTING 
PLATES, ETC. Issued Jan. 3, 1939. Invented by Jo- 
hannes Heidenhain, Berlin, Germany. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation Jan. 10, 1938. 4 claims. 


2,150,281. PRODUCING PRINTING SURFACES FOR 
INTAGLIO PRINTING. Issued Mar. 14, 1939. Invented 
by Josef Koch, Essen, Germany. Unassigned. Application 
Oct. 19, 1937. "1 claim. 


2,158,951. SELECTING, BY PHOTOGRAPHIC MEANS, 
SINGLE COLORS OR COLOR TONES FROM PIC- 
TURES OF SEVERAL COLORS FOR REPRODUC- 
TION. Issued May 16, 1939. Invented by Ladislaus 
— Hungary. Unassigned. Application Mar. 2, 1936. 
1 claim. 


2,159,588. PHOTOMECHANICAL MANUFACTURE OF 
PRINTING FORMS FOR INTAGLIO PRINTING. 
Issued May 23, 1939. Invented by Josef Gorig, Germany. 
Assigned to Bekk and Kaulen Chemische Fabrik G. m. b. 
7: Cologne, Germany. Application Mar. 4, 1936. 10 
claims. 


2,181,111. METHOD FOR PRODUCTION OF METAL- 
LIC PRINTING PLATES OR CYLINDERS. Issued 
Nov. 21, 1939. Invented by Josef Horn, Germany. 50% 
assigned ‘to Erich Weber, Dresden, Germany. Application 
May 27, 1936. 3 claims. 


2: if 817. INTERPOLYMERIZATION PRODUCTS OF 
NYL CHLORIDE AND ESTERS OF MALEIC 
XI, WHICH MAY BE USED FOR MOLDING 
PRINTING FORMS FOR PRINTING PURPOSES. 
Issued Jan. 23, 1940. Invented by Heinrich Hopff and 
Gustav Steinbrunn and Heinrich Freudenberger, Ger- 
many. Assigned to I. G. Farbenindustrie, A. G., Frank- 
——— Germany. Application Dec. 5, 1936. 
claims 


2,214,950. PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATE. Issued 
Sept. 17, 1940. Invented by Claes B. Aller, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Unassigned. Application June 8, 1937. 4 claims. 

(For digest, see Oct. 1940 P.E.E. p. 40, col. 3.) 
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SAVINGS PLAN? 


Wohira the war swinging into 
its tensest phase, now’s the time to 
emphasize over and over again the 
savings feature of your Payroll 
Savings Plan. To press home to all 
your people the need of building 
up their savings—the need of 
building up their savings not only 
in wartime but also in the years 
directly after the war. TO point out 
that a bond cashed before its full 
maturity is a bond killed before it 
has given its fullest service to its 


Are you properly 
emphasizing the 


sayincs Feature 


OF YOUR PLANT’S PAYROLL 


owner—or fo his country! 


Buying War Bonds, holding War 
Bonds, and keeping wartime sav- 
ings mounting—all are absolutely 
vital. But no one of these is enough 
by itself. The savings habit must 
be carried over into the years of 
reconstruction which will follow the 
war. For if, at war’s end, we have 
‘flash-in-the-pan’ spending, every- 
body loses. The spender loses, you 
lose, and the country loses! While 
a working public, convinced of 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message 
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the value of continued, 
planned saving, is the sound- 
est possible foundation for private 
enterprise of every sort. 

We call these bonds War Bonds 
—and with their aid we will win 


this war at the earliest possible 


moment! But they’re Peace Bonds, 
too—and, rightly used, they will 
win for their holders, and for all 
of us, a happy and prosperous 
place in the years of peace to come. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold. 


x Let’s All Back 
x the Attack... 
x with War Bonds! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared unde, uuspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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2,215,551. DEVELOPING COMPOSITION FOR PRO- 
DUCING INK-RECEPTIVE SURFACE ON LITHO- 
GRAPHIC AND SIMILAR peg a PLATES. 
Issued Sept. 24, i, one. acevo Willy O. ee 
and Walfram Hae Germany, Assigned to Chemische 
Forschungsgese! unich, Germany. 
Application ray 29, at Ps laine” (For digest, see Nov. 
1940 P.E.E. p. 34, col. 3.) 


3908, 776. PRINTING PLATES AND PRINTING 
NITS. Issued Feb. 4, 1941. ag by Claus Heuck, 

Fo Sa and Adolf a hafen-on-the- 
Rhine See i Secberedestete 4. G., 
he-Main, Germany. Application May 13, 

199, 3c (For digest, ar. 1941 P.E.E. p. 40, 


2,230,784. PRINTING PLATES AND PRINTING 
UNITS. Issued Feb. ‘ 1041. Invented by Walter Repy Reppe 
and i —— oe mem Rhine, Ger- 

gl Peeindeetrie A . G., Frankfort- 
»-Main, a, Application May 13, 1939. 
H <a (For digest, see Mar. 1941 P.E.E. p. 40, col. a) 


2 itis MANUFACTURE OF THIN GELATINOUS 
COATED MATERIAL FOR USE IN PRINTING 
APPARATUS. Issued June 24, 1941. Invented by Serge 
Virgile Beaune, Creteil, France. Assigned to Societe des 
Procedes Serge Beaune, Cretail, Seine, France. Original 

ication Sept. 23, 1935, serial No. 41 ,800. Divided and 

ication Feb. 25, 1937. 4 claims (For digest, see 

Aug. ett 1 P.E.E. p. 58, "col. 3.) 


2,278,512. METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR ELEC- 

“TROPLATING AN ETCHABLE GALVANIC COP- 

DEPOSIT ON A PRINTING CYLINDER 

WITHOUT SPECIAL GRINDING OR POLISHING 

STEPS. Issued ry 7, 1942. p-sasented by Arnold A. Egli 

, and Carl Bo! kenkamp, Germany. Assigned 

to Langbein-Pf. eee G., Leipzig, Germany. 

Application Feb. 21, 1938. 11 claims. (For digest, see May 
1942 P.E.E. p. 28, col. 3.) 


2,282,448. PRINTING PLATE MADE FROM SUPER- 
POLYAMIDES. Issued May 12, 1942. Invented by Hans 
Beck and Walther Kuehne, at de Assigned by mesne 
assignments to E. I. du Pont de meee  <., Wil- 
mington, Del. Application Jan. 2: 4 claims. (For 
digest see June 1942 P.E.E. p. a ye 1.) 


2,302,037. NEW MATERIALS — FORMING PRINT- 
ING PLATES. Issued Nov. 1 7, 1942. Invented by Leo 
Kollek, Ladwigshafen-on-the Whi e, Germany. Vested 
before palin a ae Aug. 10, 1940. 2 claims. 

942 P.E.E. p. 82, col. 3.) 


ae w paceman! OF POLYMERIC COM- 
POUNDS USEFUL IN THE PRINTING — Issued 
Dec. 8, 1942. Invented by Max Hagedorn, u, Ger- 
many. Vested before publishing. yam ee regs oo 12, 
1940. 4 claims. 

2,312,499. SA OCR ATSAC PRINTING FORM EM- 
PLOYING LIGHT SENSITIVE LAYERS. Issu 
sow 2, 19438. ee by Friedrich Lierg, Vienna, Ger- 


ublishing. Application Apr. 19, 
1639, 28 claims. tar , see Apr. 1943 P.E.E. p. 46, 
co 


2,335,021. FILM PRINTING SCREEN OF EXTRA 
FINENESS. Issued Nov. 23, 1943. Invented by Franz 
Nestle r, Frankfurt am Main-Hochst, Germany 
Vested before publishing. Application Apr. 16, 1940. (For 

digest, see Jan. 1944 P.E.E. p. 26, col. 1.) 


2,341,611. PRODUCTION, od HIGH POLYMERIC 
CONDENSATION PRODUCTS USEFUL FOR 
MASSES FOR REPRODUCTION AND PRINTING 
ARTS. Issued Feb. 15, on eee by Max pet, 
Dessau, and Ernst Schmitz-Hillebrec ht, Germany. 
before publishing. Application Apr. 3, 1040. pa onted 
digest, see Mar. 1944 P.E.E. p. 34, col. 2.) 


2,342, 7. ee FOR ee oy coh ae 
MATERIAL. Issued Feb. 9, 1944. Invented by Alfred 
Suc my Tees Lanai Vested os publishing 
Application Feb. 8, 1940. 2 proms (Fo 

issue of P.E.E. under PRINTING PATENT REPORT. 
“Plate Making”’ heading.) 


Serial 323,512. PRODUCTION OF HIGH POLYMERIC 
COMPOUNDS USEFUL FOR MASSES FOR THE 
pr ny debate AND PRINTING ARTS. (Not 
.) Invented by Max Hagedorn, Dessau, Ger- 

many. Vested before publishing. Application Mar. 12, 


Serial 356,190. PRODUCTION OF FLAT PRINTING 
AND OFFSET PRINTING PLATES. (Not matured.) 
Invented by Fritz Hermann Hausleiter, Munich, Ger- 

—_ Vested before publishing. Application Sept. 10, 


Serial 385,581. PRINTING FABRICS BY MEANS OF 

SILK i MRMPLATES OR MASKS. (Not matured.) In- 

vented by Bruno Sonnino, Milan, be Vested before 
publishing. Application filed Mar. 37, 1941, 


Serial 403,392. PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING 
PROCESS AND PRINTING MATERIAL THERE- 
FOR. (Not matured.) Invented by Andre Rott, Belgium. 

Vested before publishing. Application July 21, 1941. 





Printing Inks and Related Chemicals: 
1; =. INTAGLIO PRINTING INK. Issued June 12, 


Invented by Hans Kurs and Karl Albert, Vienna, 
Austria. Unassigned. Application Dee. 27, 1932. 1 claim. 
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SULPHONATION Be OF URE- 
TA NES SUITABLE AS DISPERSING AGENTS 
IN PREPARATION OF PRINTING PASTES. Issued 
June 26, — Invented by Heinrich Ulrich and Paul 
ioe rmany. Assigned to I. G. Farbenindustrie, 

gy een ry Germany. Application 
“By 22, 1931. 10 claims. 


2,006,934. DISPERSION PRODUCTS WHICH MAY BE 
USED AS MORDANTS OR RESISTING AGENTS IN 
ge AND PRINTING. Issued July 2, 1935. In- 

by Edmond Tassel, France. Assigned to Cie. 
Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de 
Produits Chimiques du Nord Reunies, ee 
—— Paris, France. Application Oct. 1, 1931. 
claims 


2,036,480. PRODUCTION OF PRINTING INK IN 
WHICH THE LIQUID COMPONENT IS SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY FREE OF BENZENE ee et jt 
Issued Apr. 7, 1936. Invented by Felix we 
Peter Sc its, Germany. Assigned to Dr. Alexan “ 
Wacker Gesellschaft fur fur Elektrochemische Industrie, 
Germany. Application Oct. 19, 1931. 6 claims. 


2, i ae. Sigh he INKS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF 

NTING. Issued Apr. 28, _— Invented by Karl 

esa Feuerbach, Stuttgart, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application May 22, 1933. 1 claim. 


2,069,461. PRODUCTION OF DIAZOAMINO COM- 
POUNDS USEFUL AS rig ge G PASTES FOR 
XTILES. Issued Feb. 2, 1937. Invented by Pierre 
Peotode Rouen, France. Assigned to Cie Nationale de 
Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de Produits 
Chemiques du Nord Reunies, Etabtissements Kuhlmann, 
Paris, France. Application April 13, 1936. 8 claims. 


2,109,883. gg a 4 eee VINYL 
ALCOHOL USEF NUFACTURE OF 


PRINTING INKS, Ere. le, i 1, 1938. Invented 
by Willy O. Herrmann, — by Haehnel and Herbert 
Berg, rmany: gn Ischaf mesne 

Chemische Forse Oy ay 
Germany. Application - nea 7 claims. 


2,116,355. DISAZO DYESTUFFS FOR DYEING AND 
PRINTING OF ANIMAL TEXTILE FIBERS. Issued 
pars, 1938. Invented by Georges Kapp, Rouen, France. 
Assigned to to Cie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et 
Manufactures de’ Produits Chemiques du Nord Reunies, 
Etablissements Kuhlmann, Paris, France. Application 
Mar. 26, 1936. 8 claims. 


2,117,255. RESINOUS COMPOSITION USEFUL IN 

MANUFACTURE OF PRINTING INKS. Issued May 

10, 1938. Invented by Remmet Priester, Devanter, Neth- 

erlands. Assigned to Naamlooze Vennootschap Industrieele 

Maatschappij Voorheen Noury and Van Der Lande, 
Netherlands. Application Mar. 27, 1936. 4 claims. 


2,129,153. pally: aah ge pre teh SUITABLE 
FOR MANUFACTURE OF INTAGLIO-COLORING 
STUFFS AND PRINTING PASTES FOR TEXTILES. 
Issued Sept. 6, 1938. Invented by Erik Schirm, Germany. 
Unassigned. Application Nov. 4, 1935. 1 claim. 


2,154,866. PRINTERS’ INK HAVING A SOFT AMAL- 

GAM = MERCURY AND SILVER THEREIN, IN 

TO EFFECT REGENERATION OF 

LGAMATED INK-REPELLENT SUR- 

FACES OF THE PRINTING BLOCK. Issued Apr. 18, 

1939. Invented i Heinrich Renck, Hamburg, Germany. 
Unassigned. Application June 3, 1936. 1 claim. 


2,171,166. ell gata PRODUCT FROM P- 
DICHLORB NZOL SULPHURIC ANHY- 
DRIDE AND ITS DERIVATIVES USEFUL AS 
OXIDIZING AGENTS FOR USE IN PRINTING 
WITH VAT DYESTUFFS. Issued Aug. 29, 1939. In- 
vented by Willy Seel, Milan, Italy. Unassigned. Applica- 
tion Feb. 27, 1935. 8 claims. 


2,196,485. FABRIC PRINTING COMPOSITION FOR 
USE a CONVENTIONAL PRINTING prt 
D WHICH Ri UIRE NO AFTER-TREATMEN 
AFTER THE PRINTING PROCESS. Issued Apr. 4 
1940. Invented by Maurice Belloc, France. Assigned to 
Societe Novel Francaise, Paris, France. Application to 
17, 1937. 1 claim. 


2,245,123. PRODUCTION OF A COLLOIDAL ORGANIC 
"SOLUTION USED IN FABRIC PRINTING. Issued 
June 10, 1941. Invented by Maurice Belloc, France. 
* ned to Society Nobel Francaise, Paris, France. 

Application June 30, 1937. 3 claims. (For digest, see July 
1941 P.E.E. p. 43, col. 3.) 


2,268,126. Teh ge PRODUCTS OF WHICH 
ONE EXAMPLE GIVEN AS A PRINTING- 
ADJUVANT. Issued Ben 80, 1941. gy eee vee Po apes 
Orthner and Heinz Sonke, Germany. Assi 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Teuiet-anthe-liea, aoa 
Application July 14, 1938. 8 claims. 


2,316,629. INTAGLIO PRINTING INKS. Issued Apr. 13, 

1963. cet 4 Hilger Peter Schmitz-Munich, Ger- 

before egng, 3 Application May 13, 

1040 1 be = cog (For digest, ay 1943 P.EE, p. 42, 
col. 3. 





2,316,809. DIAZOMINATED COMPOUNDS PAR- 
TICULARLY VALUABLE FOR THE FORMATION 
ON FIBRES OF AZO DYESTUFFS FOR PRINTING 
IN AN ALKALINE MEDIUM AND DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH ACID STEAMING. Issued Apr. 20, 1943. 
Invented by Pierre Petitcolas and Joseph Frenkiel, 
Rouen, France. Vested before publishing. Application 
May 21, 1940. 4 claims. 


2,332,939. STABILIZING OF WATER-IN-OIL EMUL- 
SIONS USED IN COATING, PRINTING INK, ETC, 
Issued Oct. 26, 1943. Invented by Hilger Peter Schmits 
and Hermann ‘Unterguggenberger, Munchen, Germany. 
Vested before publishing. Application Apr. 16, 1940. 13 
claims. (For digest, see Dec. 1943 P.E.E. p. 92, col. 1.) 


2,341,413. ALBUMINOUS COATING FAST TO WATER 
= yroee i SUITABLE FOR PASTEBOARD 
ND OTHER USES. Issued Feb. 8, 1944. Invented by 
Walter — and Herbert Bestian, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. Vested before publishing. Application 
ag ge i 7 claims. (For digest, see Mar. 1944 P.E.E, 
p co! 


2,342,520. LUSTER-IMPARTING SURFACE COM- 
POSITION USEFUL IN SURFACE ee AND 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF DYEING- AND 
PRINTING-PASTES. Issued Feb. 22, 1944. Invented 
by Kurt Stickdorn, Dessau-Rosslau, Germany. Vested 

before publishing. Application Oct. 20, 1939. 5 claims. 

(For digest, see Mar. 1944 P.E.E. p. 35, col. 1.) 


Serial 300,234. MANUFACTURE OF PRINTING COL- 
ORS FOR TEXTILES, HAVING GOOD FASTNESS 
TO WASHING AND RUBBING. (Not matured.) 
Invented by Andre Durr and Rene Wendling, Creil, 
_ Vested before publishing. Application Oct. 19, 


Serial a. 262. LUSTROUS COATING FOR PAPER- 
BOARD, ARTIFICIAL LEATHER, ETC. (Not ~~ 
tured.) Tnvented by Walter Pense, Werner Asch, and 
Hermann Stark, Germany. Vested before publishing. 
Application Nov. 26, 1940. 


Serial 379,466. PREPARATION OF SULPHUR DYES 
OLUBLE IN WATER AND SUITABLE FOR DYE- 
ING AND FOR VIGOUREUX-PRINTING. (Not ma- 
tured.) Invented by Filippo Bovini, Milan, ea Vested 
before publishing. Application Feb. 18, 1941, 


Serial 383,226. POLYAMIDES USEFUL AS THICKEN- 
ING AGENTS FOR PRINTING PASTES. (Not ma- 
tured.) Invented by Paul Moller and Hans-Joachim 
eng +. Vested before publishing. Application 

ar 


Salad am 742. PREPARATION OF DYESTUFFS OF 
ANTHRACENIC SERIES WHICH HAVE 
TINCTORIAL VALUE IN PRINTING. (Not ma- 
tured.) Invented by Robert Henri a, France. 
Vested before publishing. Application Apr. 3, 1941. 


Serial 395,732. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS USEFUL 
AS BINDING AGENTS IN an” aman 
OR IMPREGNATING, PAPER AND ‘TEXTILES. 
(Not matured.) Invented by Rudolf F nina Ludwigshafen- 
on-Rhine, Germany. Vested before publishing. pplica- 
tion May. 29, 1941. 


Serial 418,067. FABRIC PRINTING COLORS RESIST- 
ANT TO BOILING, ALKALINE — AND 
RUBBING. (Not matured.) Invented by Andre Henri 
Durr, Paris, France. Vested before publishing. yi oad 
tion Nov. 6, 1941. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


1,949,001. MONOCHROME AND _ POLYCHROME 
PRINTING — Issued Feb. 27, 1934. In- 
vented by Karl Albrecht, ey Assigned to Maschin- 
enfabrik Fo ee G. m. b. H ., Germany. Applica- 
tion June 18, 1931. 4 claims. 


1,950,373. PRINTING MACHINE WITH SHEET REG- 
ISTER INDICATING DEVICE. Issued Mar. 6, 1934. 
Invented by on Depenbrock, Germany. Assigned 
to Seitz-Werke G. m. b. H., Kreugnach, Germany. Appli- 
cation July 27, 1931. 6 ‘claims. 


1,952,032. PRINTING PRESS. Issued Mar. 20, 1934. In- 
vented by gt Rappeport, Austria. Assi inigned to Schnell- 
pressenfabrik Koenig and Bauer A odling, Austria. 
Application Nov. 9, 1932. 22 — 


1,966,287. SHEET FED ROTARY MULTI-COLOR 
PRINTING MACHINE. Issued July 10, 1934. Invented 
by Hans Fischer, Germany. Assigned to Maschinenfabrik 
_ Nurnberg A. G., Germany. Application Apr. 1, 
1932 ims. 


1,972,676. DEVICE FOR AUTOMATICALLY REGU- 
LATING THE TENSION OF THE WEB IN ROTARY 
PRINTING MACHINES. Issued Se ms 4, 1934. Invented 
by Hans Bolza, Germany. 7 hnellpressen- 
fabrik Koenig and Bauer A. G., “ 
Application Jan. 29, 1932. 19 claims. 


73,058. ADJUSTING DEVICE FOR PRINTING 
s “GAINDE ER OF A ROTARY PRINTING MACHINE. 
Issued Sent ii, “3 Invented by Paul ler, Ger- 


Wurzb a 


many. Assi ed to Fr . Heeser, Maschinenfabrik- A. G., 
Stut annstatt, Germany. Application Apr. 4, 1932. 
5 claims. 
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. For 164 years Huber has given continuous, reliable service to the graphic arts. 
} Old? Yes, in point of years—but always on its toes when dealing with problems 
, 

: of the day. Just as it will be ‘way out in front when it comes to dealing with 
ze 

s postwar printing perplexities and developments. It’s good business to rely on a 
i 

’ supplier who controls every phase of manufacture even to the production of raw 
: 

: materials ... for your printing inks—LETTERPRESS or OFFSET for the PUBLICATION, 
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CONTAINER, BAG, WRAPPER and COMMERCIAL fields ...or for other grades of inks. 


It pays to keep ahead with Huber. 
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Printing Industry Patents Vested 


1,980,639. INKING APPARATUS AND METHOD OF 
OPERATING. Issued Nov. 13, 1934. (Reissued to 20,458) 
Invented by Alfred Schlesinger, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application Mar. 7, 1922. 6 claims. 


1,983,690. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING WALL 
PAPERS WITH MULTICOLOR PROCESS. Issued 
Dec. 11, 1934. Invented by Josef Behrens, Berlin, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application Oct. 26, 1931. 2 claims. 


1,987,046. DEVICE FOR SPRAYING FRESHLY 
PRINTED SHEETS WITH PARAFFIN OR WAX 
TO PREVENT SMEARING OF THE SHEETS WHEN 
STACKED. Issued Jan. 8, 1935. Invented by Kurt Berg- 
ner, oan Assigned to ‘‘Rodas’”’ Maschinen-Fabric 
Roderick W. Horne, A Germany. Application 
Mar. 1, 1933. 7 claims 


1,989,121. PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR APPLY- 
ING INK TO THE PRINTING PLATES OF HIGH 
SPEED COPPER PRINTING MACHINES. Issued 
Jan. 29, 1935. Invented by Friedrich von Heinrich, Buda- 
pest, Hungary . One-half assigned to National Bank of 

Hungary. pplication Feb. 10, 1933. 10 claims. 


2,013,604. PRINTING MACHINE WITH SHEET REG- 
ISTER INDICATING DEVICE. Issued Sept. 3, 1935. 
Invented by Wilhelm Depenbrock, Germany. Assigned to 
Seitz-Werke G. m. b. H., Kreuznach, Germany. Applica- 
tion Sept. 1, 1932. 5 claims. 


2, a ae FOUR CYLINDER OFFSET ROTARY MA- 
NE. Issued Sept. - 1935. Invented by Fritz Wolff, 
Gaceees, Assigned to "Vomag-Betriebs-A.-G., Plauen 
i. V. Application May 25, 1934. 5 claims. 


aa 652. DEVICE FOR SPRAYING PRINTED 

HEETS —P LIQUID PARAFFIN TO PREVENT 

Si MEARING. Issued Oct. a — ay = 

rgner, y. Assign ‘Rodas aschinen- 

Fabrik eran W. Horne, Leipzig, Germany. Applica- 
tion Mar. 1, 1933. 6 claims. 


2,018,602. APPARATUS FOR ADJUSTING AND STOP- 
PING PRINTING IN AUTOMATIC PLATEN 
PRINTING PRESSES. Issued Oct. 22, 1935. Invented 
by Artur Buttner, Germany. Assigned to Schnellpressen- 
fabrik A. G. Heidelberg, eidelberg, Germany. Applica- 
tion May 22, 1933. 6 claims. 


2,040,158. SUPPORT FOR INKING MECHANISM FOR 
ROTARY PRINTING OF FABRICS AND WALL 
PERS, ETC. Issued May 12, 1936. Invented by Wil- 
helm Turk, Cologne-Deuts, "Germany. Unassigned. 
Application Jan. 18, 1934. 1 claim. 


2,042,769. INKING APPARATUS FOR PLATEN 
PRINTING PRESSES. Issued a 2, —. peoeneed 
by Artur Buttner, Germany. 
fabrik A. G. Heidelberg, Heidelberg, acon <a me 
tion Apr. 8, 1935. 6 claims 


2,043,604. WIPING ROLLERS FOR REMOVING THE 
EXCE SS OF INK OR COLOR ON PRINTING 
MS. Issued June 9, 1936. Invented by Serge Beaune, 

eg Assigned to Societe des Procedes Serge Beaune 
Creteil, France. a inal @ = May 23, ~_ err 
No, 365, 449. Divided application Feb. 1934. 


2,054,763. PRINTING OF PAPER OR TEXTILE 
STRIPS OF A SHADED COLOR. Issued Sept. 15, 1936. 
Invented by Gerhard Wulf, Hanover, Germany. 
assigned. Application Jan. 8, 1934. 4 claims. 


2,065,306. BRONZING MACHINE FOR AreezinG 
BRONZE POWDER TO SHEETS PROVIDED WITH 
ADHESIVE PRINT. Issued Dec. 22, 1936. Temes by 
Horst Friess, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. Application 
Feb. 27, 1934. 6 claims. 


2,072,368. NUMBERING DEVICE (COUNTER) —_ 
PRINTING PRESSES. Issued Mar. 2, 1937. Inve 
by Kurt Frenzel, Leipzig, Germany. Unassigned. aa 
cation May 23, 1934. 13 claims. 


2,076,203. PHOTOGRAVURE PLATE PRINTING 
PRESS WHEREIN FLOW OF INK TO SURFACE OF 
PLATE CAN BE REGULATED. ed Apr. 6, 1937. 
Invented by Willy Mailander, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 
oe Unassigned. Application May 9, 1935. 16 
c ‘ 


2,086,319. SHEET-FED INTAGLIO ROTARY PRESS. 
Issued mg A 1937. Invented by Paul Koch, Plauen, 
nassigned. Application Jan. 7, 1935. 1 claim. 


2,088,801. MACHINE FOR PRINTING DESIGNS ON 
FABRICS BY MEANS OF STENCILS, PERFOR- 
ATED PLATES, . Issued Aug. 3, 1937. ‘Invented by 
Claires Masson, Lyon, France. 0; ird assigned to 
Jean Badoy and one-third to Desire Rondelli, Lyon, 
France. Application May 25, 1936. 11 claims. 


2,088,862. GRIPPER ARRANGEMENT ON THE IM- 
PRESSION ‘= OF PRINTING MACHINES. 
Issued Aug. 3 Day Invented by Karl Theodor Lang, 

ig Demin ee: Unassigned. Application 
May 20, 1936. 4 claims 


2,090,361. ADJUSTING MECHANISM FOR THE INK 
FOUNTAIN AND ROLLERS OF PRINTING 
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PRESSES USING ANILINE INKS. Issued Aug. 17, 
1937. Invented by Fritz Steinmetz, Leipzig, Germany. 
Unassigned. Application Oct. 16, 1936. 2 claims. 


2,103,617. STRETCHING BRIDGE FOR METAL 
SHEETS OF ROTARY PRINTING. MACHINES. 
Issued Dec. 28, 1937. Invented by Erich Gericke, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Rotaprint A. G., Berlia, Germany. 
Application Jan. 12, 1937. 9 claims. 


2,105,249. COPPER PLATE PRINTING MACHINE 
AND ARRANGEMENT OF INKING APPARATUS 
AND OF DOCTOR OR INK KNIFE, THEREOF. 
Issued Jan. 11, 1938. Invented by Karl Theodor Lang, 
Germany. Assigned to Dresden-Leipsiger Schnellpressen- 
Fabrik—A.G., Coswig, Germany. Application May 20, 
1936. 6 claims. 


2,105,261. CYLINDER MACHINE. Issued Jan. 11, 1938. 
Invented by Bruno Pohler, Kamenz, Saxony, Germany. 
Unassigned. Application July 14, 1934. 2 claims. 


2,108,707. PROCESS OF PRODUCING ‘‘MAKE- 
READIES” FOR PRINTING. Issued Feb. 15, 1938. 
Invented by Friedrich Karl Fleischhack, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Unassigned. Application Sept. 27, 1934. 1 claim. 


2,110,682. APPLICATION OF A LACQUER GLOSSY 
COATING TO PRINTED ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC 
BY MEANS OF A SCREEN ROLLER. Issued Mar. . 
1938. Invented by Hans Schaefer, Germany. Assigned to 

Atlas-Ago, Chemische Fabrik, A. G.. Molkan near Leip- 
zig, Germany. Application Mar. 12, 1936. 8 claims. 


2,115,725. PHOTOGRAVURE ROTARY MACHINE. 
Issued May 3, 1938. Invented by Paul Koch, Plauen, 
Germany. Unassigned. Application July 10, 1936. 10 
c Z 


2,117,593. DAMPING ROLL FOR LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRESSES. Issued May 17, 1938. Invented by Fritz 
Backofen, Mittweida, Germany. Unassigned. Applica- 
tion Dec. 13, 1937. 1 claim. 


2,130,425. METHOD AND MEANS OF IMPRESSING 
POWDERED BRONZE Age ON pg 
PAPER. Issued Sept. 20, 1938. Invented by P: ‘aul L 
Graupner, Germany. Assi to “‘Universelle” Cig- 
arcthznmstilineniee’l: J. i Macller & Co., Dresden, 
Germany. Application Apr. 6, 1935. 3 claims. 


2, i os PRINTING APPARATUS FOR BANK 
TES (PRODUCING SINGLE AND MULTICOLOR 
COPPER PRINTS BY MEANS OF ONLY ONE 
PRINTING.) Issued Oct. 4, 1938. Invented by Max 
Friedrich Scheffler, Munich, Germany. Unassigned. 
Application Feb. 11, 1938. 14 claims. 


2,138,142. PRESSURE ADJUSTING DEVICE FOR RO- 
TARY PHOTOGRAVURE MACHINES. Issued Nov. 
29, 1938. Invented by Paul Dietrich, Germany. Assigned 
to Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg A. G. Corp. of 
Germany. Application Apr. 17, 1937. 2 claims. 


2,138,179. ARRANGEMENT OF INTAGLIO CYLIN- 
DERS IN ROTARY PRINTING MACHINE. Issued 
New 29, 1938. Invented by Karl Theodor Lang, Coswig- 
Dresden, Germany. ——" to a 
Schnellpt Fabrik A. G., Coswig, Germany. Appli- 
cation May 20, 1936. 4 tite. 


2,138,703. Het OF DIRECT PRINTING WITH A 
ROTARY TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS USING A METAL 
PRINTING ELEMENT AND A WATER-THIN DYE- 
STUFF. Issued Nov. 29, 1938. Invented by Walter 
Matuschke, Berlin, ‘Germany. Unassigned. Application 

Oct. 12, 1936. 10 claims. 


2,138,704. REGISTERING MEANS FOR Po. 
COLOR ROTARY WEB PRINTING PRESS. Issu 
Nov. 29, 1938. Invented by Walter Matuschke, pact 
Germany. Unassigned. Application Oct. 12, 1936. 9 
claims 


2,143,617. ROLLER FOR USE IN PRINTING OPERA- 
TIONS gery REMOVABLE COATINGS OR 
SLEEVES. Issued Jan. 10, 1939. Invented by Serge Vir- 

ile Beaune, France. Assign ed to Societe des Procedes 

: Beaune Creteil, eae. Application Sept. 23, 1935. 
claims. 


2,146,963. CYLINDER MOUNTINGS IN ROTARY 
PRINTING MACHINES. 
vented by Karl Theodor Lang, Germany. 
Dresden-Leipziger Schnellpressen-Fabrik A. G. rey ti 
Germany. Application May 20, 26, 1936. 8 claims. 


2,148,917. WIPING DEVICE FOR COPPER PLATE 
PRESSES. Issued Feb. 28, 1939. Invented by Friedrich 
von Heinrich, Budapest, Hungary. Unassigned. Applica- 
tion Sept. 9, 1936. 2 claims. 


2, Dr . MACHINE FOR PRINTING DESIGNS ON 
ICS BY MEANS OF STENCILS OR OF PER- 
FORATED agg —, June 13, 1939. Invented 
by Claudius Masson, Lyon, France. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation Oct. 6, 1937. Itc 


2,170,027. IMPROVEMENT IN MECHANISM FOR 
ROTATING THE ROTARY ELEMENTS OF THE 
INKING APPARATUS IN CYLINDER PRINTING 


Issued Feb. 14, oe In-. 


MACHINES. Issued Aug. 22, 1939. Invented by Kurt 
Kaufmann, Germany. vy Ssigned to Automatic Druk- 
maschinenfabrik Dr. W. Hinniger und Sohne, Berlin, 
Germany, Application Oct. 7, 1938. 15 claims. 


2,193,300. PRINTING MACHINE. Issued Mar. 12, 1940, 
"Invented by Georg Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. Un- 
assigned. Application June 6, 1938. 9 claims. (For digest, 
see Apr. 1940 P.E.E. p. 40, col. 1.) 


2,200,920. PLATEN PRINTING MACHINE, Issued Ma: 
14, 1940. Invented by Ludwig Gerard, Menabeinteet- 
enheim, Germany. Unassigned. Application Mar. 21, 
a 4 claims. (For digest, see June 1940 P.E.E. p. 83, 
co. 


2 ees. SUPPORTING THE, PRINTING CYLIN- 
ERS OF FABRIC PRINTING MACHINES OF THE 
ROULEAUX TYPE. Issued July 9, 1940. Invented by 
Gustav Mark, Herdeck, Germany. Unassigned. Applica- 
tion May 6, 1939. 3 claims. 


2,215,389. APPARATUS FOR SPRAYING PRINTED 
SHEETS WITH OFFSET-PREVENTING AGENT. 
Issued Sept. 17, 1910. Invented by Artur Buttner, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Schnellpressenfabrik A. G. Heidelberg, 
Heidelberg, Ger. Application June 9, +4 9 claims. (For 
digest, see Oct. 1940 P.E.E. p. 42, col. 3.) 


2,217,188. MULTICOLOR PRINTING OF TEXTILE 
FABRICS IN CONTINUOUS WEB. Issued Oct. 8, 1940. 
Invented by Emil Overlack, Germany. Assigned to ’Over- 
lack & Co., Kommanditgesellschaft ‘‘Ovack-Patente,” 
Crefeld, Germany. Application May 16, 1939. 3 claims. 
(For digest, see Nov. 1940 P.E.E. p. 34, "col. 2.) 


2,226,163. MULTICOLOR PRINTING MACHINE. 
Issued Dec. 24, 1940. Invented by Jean Baptiste Dufour, 
Villeurbanne, France. Unassigned. Application Aug. 9, 
— 4 claims. (For digest, see Jan. 1941 P.E.E. p. 42, 
col. 1. 


2,226,311. DEVICE FOR INKING IN THE COPPER 
CYLINDER IN INTAGLIO MACHINES. Issued Dec. 
24, 1940. Invented by Karl Klingler, Wurzburg, Germany. 

Assigned to eg pater sage noes Koenig and Bauer, 
A. G., Wurzburg, Bavaria, Germany. Application Mar. 
12, 1938. 11 claims. (For ‘digest, see Jan. 1941 P.E.E. 
p. 42, col. 1.) 


2,226,315. ROTARY OFFSET PRESS. Issued Dec. 24, 
1940. Invented by Willy Mailander, Stut art-Bad 
Cannstatt, Germany. Unassigned. Application uly 17, 
Ts _ claims. (For digest, see Jan. 1941 P.E.E. p. 42 
col, 2. 


2,240,762. INKING APPARATUS FOR ANILINE 
COLOR PRINTING MACHINES. Issued May 6, 1941. 
Invented by Paul Dietrich. Augsburg, say Assigned 
to Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg A. G., Corp. of 
Germany. Application Jan. 11, 1939. 1 claim. (For digest, 
see June 1941 P.E.E. p. 98, col. 2.) 


2 N 374. INTAGLIO age hecsin PRESS. Issued Jan. 

1942. Invented by Georges Kanitz, Saint-Cloud, 

| Unassigned. Application Oct. 23, 1939. 6 claims. 
(For digest, see Feb. 1942 P.E.E. p. 41, col. 2.) 


2,276,662. INKING MECHANISM FOR PRINTING 
MACHINES OF THE TYPE UTILIZING WATER- 
THIN ANILINE PRINTING INKS. Issued Mar. 17, 
1942. Invented by Walter Matuschke, Berlin, Germany. 
Unassigned. Continuation of application Serial No. 
259, $90, Mar. 4, 1939. This application July 22, 1939. 
3 claims. (For digest, see Apr. 1942 P.E.E. p. 38, col. 2.) 


2,283,969. APPARATUS FOR SPRAYING AN OFFSET- 
PREVENTING LIQUID ONTO FRESHLY PRINTED 
SHEETS. Issued May 26, 1942. ae by Artur 
Buttner, Heidelberg, Germany. Assigned to Schnell- 
pressenfabrik A. G. Heidelberg, Heidelberg, Germany. 
Application Feb. 27, 1939. 5 claims. (For digest, see 
July 1942 P.E.E. p. 29, col. 2.) 


2,310,788. APPARATUS FOR INKING RUBBER 
PRINTING BLOCKS. Issued Feb. 9, 1943. Invented by 
Wilhelm Hummelchen, Siegburg, Germany. Vested be- 
fore publishing. Application Jan. 9, 1939. 3 claims. (For 
digest, see Mar. 1943 P.E.E. p. 40, col. 3.) 


Serial 319,192. DEVICE FOR JOINING PAPER REELS 
IN ROTARY PRINTING MACHINES. (Not matured.) 
Invented by Pau! Dietrich, Augsburg, Germany. Vested 
before publishing. Application Feb. 16, 1940. 


 : 337,038. DEVICE FOR JOINING PAPER REELS 
N ROTARY PRINTING MACHINES. (Not matured. ) 
eh by Paul Dietrich, Augsburg, Germany. Veste 
before publishing. Application May 24, 1940. 
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Here's a peace-time machine to which Hoe’s ingenuity gave an im- 
portant war-time role. 

It was originally designed to drill cylinders of Hoe Super-Production 
Presses but when the war struck, there just weren't any press cyl- 
inders to drill. 

But there were plenty of cylinders for anti-aircraft gun mechanisms 
to be worked on, so Hoe engineers ingeniously adapted this machine 
to perform an operation which it was thought would have to be done 
by a slow and laborious hand method. The result—this machine does 
| the job better automatically than could possibly have been done by 
b aad hand, and anti-aircraft guns move to the battlefronts that much faster. 






















The Hoe attitude of incessantly seeking better ways to do a job will 
naturally have an important bearing on your post-war press. 


Back the Mack... Buy Mae War Bonds 


Ee eee aT as a A a EE: 


R. HOE & CO. INC., 910 BAST 138th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO od BIRMINGHAM e SAN FRANCISCO 
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"TATLOR-MADE 
YOUR NEEDS 








MORLEY 


TRUTONE 


MATS 


M ORLEY Trutone Mats are carefully aged 
and when the need arises are developed to 
meet individual requirements. Besides, 
they have a special coating which brings 
your reproduction the greatest possible 
tone value. You'll like the deep highlight 
dots ...the way Morley Trutone Mats hold 
depth longer than any others... by actual 
test! For real satisfaction, place your tailor- 
made order today! 


m MORLEY 


Wx COMPANY 
; PORTSMOUTH. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THAT OUR “E” FLAG NOW CARRIES A WHITE STAR 
FOR CONTINUED MERITORIOUS SERVICE ON THE PRODUCTION FRONT 








The plant that standardizes 
on the 


Cusu MAN (oFFseET) Motor 


stays out of trouble! 


* 


Parts Cata- 
log and In 
struction 
Book 
now 
available 


* 


Cushman Motor Division 


LINOTYPE PARTS COMPANY 


WEATHERLY, PENNA. 

















“COLOR IS LIFE 


COLOR into life is woven, 
From a formula well chosen 
By the Gods whose gifted talents 
Rule our Planet’s path in space. 


Give us then the strength and 
foresight 

To hold this gift an earthly 
birthright 

And in spirit just and upright, 

Spread more color every place. 


And There Is Life 
In S. & V. Colors — 
Available In All 


r Shades” 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y 


Miam 
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Printing Patents... 


Covering patents issued February 29, March 7, March 14 and Mareh 21. 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing Equipment Ei 
Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all patents in the field of 


ond by Invention, Inc., is verified in the United States 
each heading for the dates specified 


For copies of patents listed here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c for each separate pateut (stamps not accepted) 


to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


2,343,119. METHOD OF BOOK BINDING in which the 
sections are securely mounted in the bound volume by 
means of adhesive and without the aid of stitching or 
stapling. Before folding, a sheet containing sixteen 
printed pages (8 on each side) or other number of pages 
is perforated in spaced end-to-end rows along the fold 
lines. The paper between the perforated rows acts as 
hinges. Because air may escape ree the perforations 
in the folding operation, the sheets will lie flatter and be 
freer of wrinkling than with present methods..The folded 
sections are gathered, superposed and adhesive is applied 
on the exposed perforated edge and a fabric cover may 
thereafter be applied. Invented by ym Zaslawsky, 
Los Angeles, Calif. One-half assigned to Philip V. Spinner, 
Chicago, Il]. Application November 21, 1941. 5 claims. 


2,343,120. METHOD OF BOOK BINDING similar to 
that described in patent 2,343,119, above. In this inven- 
tion tear lines instead of perforations are used in end-to- 
end rows. The raw edges of the paper act as blotters to 
absorb the glue, with the result that the pages are secured 
together along their torn edges with substantially no 
penetration of the glue into the space between adjacent 
sheets. Invented by Hyman Zaslawsky, Los Angeles, 
Calif. One-half assigned to Philip V. Spinner, Chicago, 
Ill. Application July 24,1942. 4 claims. 


2,344,763. PNEUMATIC SAFETY OPERATING CON- 
TROL for paper cutters such as may be used for cutting 
photographic film in a dark room or other paper cutters 
to guarantee safe cutting action. The mechanism operates 
to start the machine upon operation of a two-hand control 
and also positively stops the machine if one or both man- 
uals of the two-hand control are released, while the ma- 
chine is in the dangerous period of its operating cycle. 
Two pressure operated motors act oppositely on a control 
member or lever of the machine, one motor being con- 
trolled by the two-hand control and the other being under 
continuous energization. The former motor is of suffi- 
ciently greater force, when energized, to overcome the 
latter and hence to operate the control member or lever 
of the machine against restraining and returning action 
of latter motor. Invented by Basil J. Yanchenko, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Agsignet to The Prosperity Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Application September 17, 1941. 7 claims. 


DESIGN 137,389. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A 
PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE in which the mechan- 
ism is partially enclosed in a streamlined cabinet. In- 
vented by William R. Spiller, Dayton, Ohio. Assigned to 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Appli- 
cation November 2, 1942. 


Composing Room Equipment: 


2,342,700. GUIDE DEVICE OR ADJUSTABLE GAUGE 
to be used as an end gauge of a saw trimmer. The fine and 
coarse adjustments may be made in a continuous move- 
ment and without shifting either the hands or the eyes of 
operator between the separated parts. It is not necessary 
to tilt the end gauge relatively to the table in making any 
adjustment; also it is unnecessary either to manipulate 
the fine adjustment mechanism or to read the fine adjust- 
ment scale at a point remote from end gauge or the coarse 
adjustment gauge. Invented by Philip Schnitzer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Assigned to Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Application March 29, 1941. 17 claims. 


Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 


2,343,047. WEB SEVERING AND TRANSFER DEVICE 
providing means for effecting the transfer of a web from 
one reel to another completely automatically and de- 
signed to be used in connection with the Pope reel. The 
edge portions of a web are first bound to a rotating reel 
and the portions of web extending toward the center are 
thereafter progressively bound to the reel while a dimin- 
ishing central portion of web continues to proceed beyond 
the reel. Invented by — A. Doyle, New Dorp, and 
Edward Hutchins, Corinth, N. Y. Assigned to Inter- 
national Paper Company, New York, N. Y. by E. 
Hutchins. Application July 29, 1942. 14 claims. 


2,343,181. AUTOMATIC TENSION CONTROL for 
strand or strip material such as paper and also for metal 
or wire. A tension measuring device is provided in the 
form of a member engaged in a loop of the traveling ma- 
terial. The member is movable by tension in the material 
and is resiliently constrained so that its movement is pro- 
portional to the force exerted on it by the tension. The de- 
tector is operatively connected to means for varying the 
power to the tensioning motor and the detector thereby 
maintains a constant tension in the material through its 
control of the tensioning means. Invented by Winfield B. 
Heinz, Bound Brook, N. J. Unassigned. Application 
April 3, 1940. 19 claims. 


2,344,314. METHOD OF PRODUCING NOVEL RO- 
TARY CUTTERS for shearing a square cut across a 
traveling web as it passes through the cutters. Method 
consists in developing a sliding and rolling contact sur- 
face along one side of a resilient flat bar, bending the bar 
at a weakened portion in the plane of its greatest cross- 
sectional dimension and developing a straight cuttin, 
edge along one side of bent bar from end to end thereof. 
Thereafter the bar is allowed to spring back to its normal 
position to form two oppositely inclined straight cutting 
edges along said side o* bar. Cutting edges are shaped to 
form different angles for simultaneously shearing the 
traveling web under various conditions. Invented by 
J. Luehrs, Westerly, R. I. Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & 


Sons Company, Westerly, R. I. Application J 
1942. 8 claims. . pplication January 30, 


344,817. SELF ALIGNING PULLEY or rotary member 
that may be used for winding, splicing, cutting, folding, 
i twisting paper, cloth, plastics, etc., whic 
may be handled or treated in bands, strips, roils or folds. 
Pulley may be made of metal, cement, glass, ceramic, or 
plastic materials. Pulley body is generally square or is 
provided with plane faces dis; at an angle to each 
other. Four faces —— a plurality of channels or ball 
races within which balls or other anti-friction members 
are positioned for movement. Mechanism is provided for 
correcting belt misalignment. Invented by Rudolph F. 
Hlavaty, Cicero, Ill. Unassigned. Application February 
16, 1942. 20 claims. 


to 


Miscellaneous: 


2,343,880. METHOD OF APPLYING NUMBERS, let- 
ters or other characters of a series by which similar pieces 
are to be distinguished, by ordinary printing process. A 
rotary printing press isshown. Automobile license stickers, 
for instance, in the form of decalcomanias for windshields, 
may be marked by this method. Sheets are made up of 
horizontal rows of the figures. The printing plate is at least 





























Another timely point to remember about A-Z Alloy is that this 
tough metal is fast-etching. It’s tough on the press, but it fades away 
in the acid bath. Great for long press runs and heavy mat work. 


Order both A-Z Alloy and Zomo Electric 
Zinc from your regular metal supplier today. 
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ZOMO==ZINC @ A-Z=ALLOY 
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; ,. twice as wide as the length of one of the columns of figures 
ee and contains individua' i characters arranged in twice as 2 claims. 
& many rows as there are rows of figures, and in as many 
t columns as there are figures. As many s‘eets are printed 





bo 























carry the first characters. Other sheets which have been 
; shifted lengthwise of column are printed. The final print- 
™ ing step is done after shifting the sheets and plates, be- 
“Ty tween successive printings, lengthwise of rows through 
‘ successive distances corresponding to spacings required 
between consecutive characters on an element. Invented 
by Kenneth H. Brownlee, Skokie, Ill. Assigned to The 
Meyercord Company, Chicago, Ill. Application January 
7, 1942. 13 claims. 


isfactorily adhered to sreet lead by use of the adhesive. 
Other uses are in lining tanks, in gluing glass. wood, etc. 
Invented by Henry H. Harkins, North Providence, R. I. 


Company, New York, N. Y. Application July 2, 1938. 
5 claims. 


Plate Making: 2,343,573. COMPOUND FOR USE BY ENGRAVERS in 


carrying out certain steps in tne production of deep- 
2,342,769. MOLD FOR MANUFACTURING PRINTING etched or re-etched plates, such as are used for printing 
MATERIAL, margin sticks, etc. of artificial resins or of halftones in newspapers, magazines, etc., both in color 
other masses which can be pressed. One of the mold walls and black and white. A small quantity of body gum is 
is adjustable so the mold can be made to correspond ex- dissolved in benzol to ee with carbon ink, such as 
actly to certain dimensions, and so that the mold can be printers’ ink composed of lampblack and linseed oil. 
opened. Adjustment is effected by a movable wedge and Asphaltum, which is voy resistant, is added to mixture 
movement is limited by adjustable stops. The wedge a together with a quantity of corn starch, to give mixture 
ports the movable wall over its whole length. Invented by 


sufficient body. Mixture is boiled and a small quantity 
Alfred Suchann, Vienna, Germany. Vested in the Alien of candilla wax is added. Invented by Albert C. Olson, 
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But, the beauty of the results achieved 
by Burgess Chrome Mats is due to the 
i inherent structure of the mats them- 
Hi selves. A laboratory controlled product, 
tested at every step in the manufactur- 
ing process . . . Burgess Chrome Mats 
assure dependable and uniform results. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT PRINTED FROM. PLATE MADE 
FROM A BURGESS SUPREME TONE-TEX MAT 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT : ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Representative 


RALPH LEBER CO. 426 Polson Bidg.. SEATTLE, WASH 




















Property Custodian. Application February 8, 1940. 


313,551. ADHESIVE COMPOSITION comprising rub- 
in registration with one-lalf of field as are required to ber, a soluble reactive penol-aldehyde resin, tetra- 
chloro p-benzoquinone and lead chromate in an organic 
solvent. The adhesive i is useful for bonding rubber to 
metal, and in the manufacture of engravers’ blankets 
where a layer of rubber plus rubberized fabric may be sat- 


Assigned by mesne assignments to United States Rubber 
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South Braintree, Mass. Unassigned. Application Janu- 
ary 21, 1942. 4 claims. 


aN Gi PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR REMOV- 


NG GRAINING IN PHOTOGRAPHY such as occurs 
desicematie when very small frames of a motion picture 
film are enlarged for use as stills for reproduction in news- 
papers and magazines. By the process, a succession of 
varying patterns is reproduced on an exposed sensitized 
surface when tue surface is exposed to light rays passing 
through a dia-positive or negative, the reproduction being 
of the same size or enlarged with the light rays passing 
through a plurality of screens. These are maintained sta- 
ies gd during the exposures, but are moved relative to 
each other when the light source has been cut off. Thus, 
when the reproduction has been completed, the graining 
and pattern of the various screen effects will be unnotice- 
able in the final printing negatives from which aerating 
plates may be aoe Invented by Eugen Sc 
New York, N. Y. Forty-five percent assigned to Ludwig 
L. Lawrence, Locust Vall ey, N. Y., ten percent to John J. 
Lipow, Los Angeles, Calif., and forty- ve percent to in- 
bye wa Eugen Schufftan. Application December 16, 1941. 

claims. 


2,343,685. IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC METHOD OF 


PREPARING PRINTING SURFACES to reproduce 
subject matter in a desired size. Method is of particular 
utility in connection with multi-color printing, and with 
operations wherein inserts are to be made within the out- 
line of a picture or other piece of art work. Process com- 
prises preparing a set of transparent photographic color 
separation prints of the subject matter, preparing a layout 
of the print, and forming a transparent ‘photographic print 
of the layout in which the area corresponding to the 
desired subject matter is opaque and of the correct size. 
Each color separation print is exposed on a separate car- 
bon tissue. Thereafter the pene: print of the lay- 
out is exposed in succession on the several carbon tissues 
whereby the photographic print of the layout will trim 
the area of the subject matter to the desired size. Invented 
by Robert MacKay, Cook County, III. Assigned to Alco- 
Gravure Division of Publication Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. Application August 9, 1941. 4 claims. 


2,343,930. NEW MOLDING MATERIAL useful in form- 


ing matrices for embossing and printing, and for other 
purposes. An object is to provide a laminated resinous 
material which can be caused to flow in the mold without 
losing its laminated character. A creped web has gather- 
ings in the nature of minute folds, whereby web is capable 
of expanding by unfolding without loss of its inte rity as 
a web. The web is treated with a plastic which under heat 
and pressure has the property of plastic flow from regions 
of high pressure to regions of low pressure in a closed 
mold, while preserving the same uniform association be- 
tween web and plastic. Invented by William Wallace 
Rowe, Cincinnati, Ohio. Assigned to Cincinnati Indus- 
tries, Inc. Application April 6, 1940. 25 claims. 


2,344,487. PROCESS FOR PREPARING A PLANO- 


GRAPHIC PRINTING PLATE and which may be used 
for forming photographic negatives, etched plates and re- 
lief plates. The planographic base is coated with a photo- 
sensitive silver emulsion which is attached to the coating 
- pate alcohol and clay. The coating is exposed to 
li! ht passed through a negative to form exposed portions. 

e exposed silver emulsion coating is treated to dissolve 
away exposed part without dissolving unexposed part, 
the unexposed portion later being dissolved away. The 
plate is developed to form grease-receptive portions 
anchored to planographic base at points corresponding to 
those areas from which exposed portions of silver emul- 
sions were first removed. Invented by Ellis Bassist, 
Brookline, Mass. Assigned to William Craig Toland, 
Brookline, Mass., as trustee. Application November 11, 
1942. 10 claims. 


2,344,510. METHOD OF FORMING A THIN ALUMI- 


NUM LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE having a surface 
hig} hly receptive to a greasy ink when dry and highly re= 
ent to a greasy ink when dampened with a litho- 
pene oo etch. The plate may be thin aluminum foil backed 
by paper and is flexible enough to feed into a typewriter 
without leaving a curl or “set” when it is removed. The 
plate is wire brushed to produce a relatively coarse litho- 
graphic grain and the paper backing is waterproofed; 
then an electrochemical process is carried out which dis- 
solves portions of the grained surface, whereby a fine 
lithographic grain is superim on a telatively coarse 
lithographic grain. Invented by William T. Hagelin, 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Davidson Manufacturing Cor- 
a. Chicago, Ill. Application September 1, 1939. 
claims. 


2,344,834. CALCULATING INSTRUMENT for ascer- 


taining certain photographic data, for instance when from 
a photographic-negative it is desired to make a positive 
photographic-transparency with definite physical char- 
acteristics. A rock-arm cooperates with a plurality of 
series of indicia. A fulcrum for the rock-arm is adjustable 
in a path in the plane of movement of the rock-arm. Grad- 
uations indicate the various positions of fulcrum and 
means denote the particular one of the indicia-series which 
corresponds to each adjusted position of the fulerum, An 
element is disposed at an angle to the direction of adjust- 
ment of the fulcrum and is, itself, adjustable. Each ad- 
justed position of the element is indicated and additional 
graduations, dependent upon the relation of the rock-arm 
to the eloment, define the single one of the additional 
graduations corresponding to each adjusted position of 
the rock-arm. The rock-arm identifies that single index 
of the denoted one of the indicia series corresponding to 
each of its adjusted Positions. Invented by Benjamin L. 
Sites, Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Miehle Printing Press and 
Manafacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. Application July 
5, 1940. 18 claims. 
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Even though some pressmen may 
tolerate ‘‘good enough"’ press 
blankets in time of war, Vulcan 
doesn't operate on that premise. We 
feel that pressmen deserve the best 
that can be produced. To give them 
such blankets, our broad and 
intensive research and development 


is constantly carried on. 


That’s why today Vulcan checks and 
rechecks raw materials, methods, 
manufacturing stages — to give you 


finished blankets 


serviceability. Already many 


of utmost 


wartime developments, intended at 
first as substitutes for critical 
materials; are now adding valuable 
new properties which will increase the 
usefulness of peacetime Vulcan press 
blankets. 









PROOFING 


ULCAN °°°s 


First Ave. and Fifty-Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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KID NUMBERS 
CO-OPERATION 
No.1 POST-WAR “MUST” 


Dear Pop, 


A bunch of us in our company had a bull-session 
last night, and we got pretty serious. We were talk- 
ing about “Combined Operations.” 


All of us have seen co-operation work just like an 
efficient, high-speed press with every part doing its 
stuff so that the Wetter can number up a good run. 
We've seen off-shore Navy guns softening up a 
seaport for the Army's advance, and Army planes 
protecting the ships. We've seen teamwork between 
every branch—Engineers, Signal Corps men, Quarter 
masters, Medical Corps. 


In our bull-session we went on to talk about post- 
war planning. We agreed that co-operation between 
labor, management and government is bound to work 
after the war, just as it is helping now. 


Don’t get the idea that I’m going overboard on theory. 
I'm not. But I’ve seen co-operation work in print 
shops and everywhere else, and | know it’s a “must” 
for the time when we lay aside our G. I. helmets. 


So long now. Best regards to everyone. Write when 
you can, tell others to write to the boys often, and 


keep on buying bonds. Vhe td 





Welter Rotary 
One of many models 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


TWal(a= NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Printing Inks and Related Chemicals: 


REISSUE 22,454 of 1,889,429, IMPROVED CARBON 
BLACK, useful in printing ink, etc., and said to have good 
dispersive properties, greater denrity, freedom from dust 
and gritty particles, less absorbed or occluded , ete. 
The carbon black is dampened with water and the mix- 
ture is brought into contact with a liquid having greater 
wetting properties whereby the carbon black is separated 
from the water. The second liquid is evaporated from the 
earbon black to leave the aggregate of porous, fragile 
structure readily reducible to its ~ state of fine 
subdivision. Invented by William B. Wiegand, Old 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and Louis J. Venuto, New 
York, N. Y. Assigned to Binney & Smith Co., New York, 
N. Y. Application for reissue January 6, 1943. 8 claims. 


2,342,642. PROCESS OF APPLYING TO CLOTH 
EMULSIONS OF PIGMENTED LACQUERS IN 
WATER, obviating migration of lacquer, by applying a 
very thin emulsion in sufficient quantity to permeate 
cloth, while limiting amount of material to about one- 
half of what cloth will absorb from bath and retain after 

wrung under pressure. Dye liquid should be applied 

to cloth by forming a thin on roll coa! machine 

and then transferring it to cloth. Invented by Norman 8S. 

Cass¢l, Ridgewood, N. J. Assigned to Interchemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. Application August 3, 1940. 2 claims. 


2,342,662. MERCAPTOPHTHALOCYANINES USEFUL 
AS PIGMENTS for printing inks, paints and other Pig- 
mented coating compositions for paper and textiles. The 
compounds are obtained readily from the corresponding 
amino-phthalocyanines by converting the amino com- 
pounds into diazo derivatives which in turn are conve 
to the xanthate esters, followed by hydrolysis at elevated 
temperatures. These alkali-soluble mercapto ompoente 
are oxidized by air to form water-insoluble disulfides. In- 
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vented by Norman Hulton Haddock, Blackley, Man- 
’ chester, d. Assigned to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Limited, a co tion of Great Britain. Application 






April 29, 1941. 17 claims. 


2,342,713. IMAGE-FORMING COMPOSITION used in 
planographic printing (for typewriter ribbon inking com- 
positions, crayon compositions, imprinting inks, direct- 
image-forming materials, etc.) Composition is a water 
immiscible image-former preferentially wettable by litho- 
graphic printing ink, exhibiting an adhesion for such ink 
greater than the internal cohesion of same and having 
spontaneous sorptive adhesion for a unified cellulosic 
printing surface, being sufficiently free from fatty acid to 
permit such bonding with the surface by mere contact 
without application of heat or lapse of time. Composition 
may comprise an insoluble metal soap (e.g., copper, 
barium, etc. stearate) or an unsaturated fatty oil (linoleic, 
linseed, etc.) polymerized by oxidation, ultra-violet 
irradiation or halogenation. pitches are also po- 
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tential image-formers by means of irradiation. Example 
of composition: Tricresy! phosphate, nigrosine base black, 
6% solution of Beeswax in a cyclic acetate, and carbon 
black. Invented by William B. Wescott, Dover, Mass. 
Assigned to Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del. Application January 4, 1940. 16 claims. 


2,342,885. TEXTILE COLOR PRINTING PASTE for 
printing dyestuffs onto textile fabrics of cotton, rayon, 
etc. The paste contains as the essential thickener, water- 
soluble fatty acid soap (such as potassium stearate soap) 
and free fatty acid (e.g., stearic, palmitic, etc., acids), in 
which the soap and fatty mixture range from 3% to about 
24% of the total —. Glyceride, etc., esters may be 
used with the soap. Invented by Willard L. Morgan, Edge- 
wood, Assigned to Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Incor- 
pe Providence, R. I. Application April 3, 1941. 
2 claims. 


2,343,230. PREPARATION OF ALKYLATED AMINO- 
TRIAZINE-ALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PROD- 
UCTS useful in printing inks and adhesives. The disad- 
vantage of the previous methods can be overcome and a 
superior product obtained by using formaldehyde solu- 
tions stabilized with melamine or methylol melamines. 
Invented by Robert C. Swain, Riverside, and Pierrepont 
Adams, Stamford. Conn. Assigned to American Cyanamid 
Company, New York, N. Y. Application February 27, 
1941. 3 claims. 


2,343,644. PREPARATION OF FATTY ACID COM- 
POUNDS CONTAINING CONJUGATED DOUBLE 
BONDS, the invention being preferably applied to free 
—_ acids or their esters (e.g., linseed oil, cod liver oil, 
methyl esters of polyene fatty acids, fatty acid soaps, 

etc.) The conjugated products are useful for making 
resins, drying oils, inks, etc., and the free fatty acids may 
be esterified with glycerine, etc., and used to form paints 
and varnishes. Process comprises treating the compound 
with an excess of a basic substance (e.g., KOH) while in 
the presence of an ether of a polyhydric alcohol containin 

a free hydroxyl group (e.g., glycol monomethyl ether 

and continuing treatment until conjugation of double 

bonds takes place. Invented by John D. Cawley, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Assigned to Distillation Products, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Application July 30, 1941. 9 claims. 


2,343,781. IMPROVED PRODUCT FOR SPIRIT 
PRINTING INKS which imparts. waueent properties 
to a spirit print with little c in the inherent bril- 
jiancy of shade and tinctorial value of the parent basic 
dye. A water-soluble basic dye, wood rosin, and a volatile 
solvent are combined in definitely fixed ratios. The rosin 
to dye is in a preferred minimum ratio of 3:1; and the 
ethyl alcohol is added in sufficient quantities to give con- 
centrations raneieg, from 0.25% to 4% based on dry 
weight of the dye. The inks possess a suitable resistance 
to water bleeding when printed Invented by Roy Clifford 
Locke, Salem, N. J. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


- Company, Wilmington, Del. Application May 15, 1943, 
claims. 


2,343,898. METHOD OF INCREASING THE PERMA- 
NENCY AND WATER-RESISTANCE of coating com- 
positions useful for coating paper, fabrics, leather, glass, 
wood and metal, and which may be applied by sizing, im- 
pregnating, dyeing, printing and coating. Starches, starch 
degradation products, or any water dispersible film form- 
ing carbohydrate hydrolyzable by acids to simpler 
material is treated with a fixing agent such as an antimony 
compound reactive in the carbohydrate material to render 
it insoluble upon dehydration. Acetic acid is used as a 
thinner for the starch solution. Pigments, bentonite and 
fuller’s earth are used as modifying agents. Invented by 
Ira L. Griffin, Dave E. Truax, and Norman H. Nuttall, 
Charlotte, N. C. Assigned to Stein, Hall and Company, 
a New York, N. Y. Application February 11, 1942, 

c 


2,344,137. PIGMENTED RESIN useful in compounding 
paints, inks, and plastic compositions, wherein pigment 
is uniformly dispersed throughout resin without grinding 
pigment to disperse particles. An aikyd-type resinous 
—— is made by reaching polybasic acids and poly- 

ydric alcohol with fatty acids wherein fatty acid is 
initially mixed with pigment to bring about a thorough 
coating of pigment particles with fatty acids. The coati 
functions as a wetting agent bringing about a Peet 
deflocculation and dispersion of the pigment particles 
when nay emer in the other constituents in forming 
the resin. Invented by Folsom E. Drummond and Wil- 
liam A. Waldie, Dayton, Ohio. Assigned by mesne assign- 
ments to Chemical Developments Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio. Application August 26, 1940. 8 claims. 


2,344,491. ESTERS OF 4-TERTIARYBUTYL-PHEN- 
OXY-ALKYLOLS, useful as vehicles for solvent-type 
printing ink. The new compounds are prepared by reacting 
a 4-tertiarybutyl-phenoxy-alkylol with acetic, propionic 
or butyric acid in the presence of a suitable esterification 
catalyst, such as benzene-sulfonic acid. Preferred reaction 
temperature is about 75° C. Invented by Edgar C. Britton 
and Gerald H. Coleman, Midland, Mich. Assigned to The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. Application 
June 12, 1941. 5 claims. 


2,344,671. LUBRICATING, DISPERSING, AND SOFT- 
ENING AGENTS, consisting essentially of water in- 
soluble fatty alcohols of 18 carbon atoms, and used in the 
printing, writing and paper industries, and as dispersing 
agents for color and color pigments. This is a continua- 
tion-in-part of application for patent 2,132,348. The in- 
vention stresses the dispersing properties of the alcohols 
which give them a variety of uses. These higher fatty 
alcohols, free of objectionable odor-imparting compounds, 
are used as a agents for dyes, inks, etc., the 

roducts so produced being soft and pliable, and said to 
ve exceptional stability and to produce clear and uni- 
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Back of the Army’s guns 
there must be an effici- 
ent arsenal for produc- 
tion of ammunition. 
Guns cannot shoot with- 
out shells. 
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Presses cannot print 
without type forms and 
back of every press- 
room must be a compos- 
ing room capable of de- 





THE ARSENAL 


livering good printable forms promptly. 
This requires the best equipment and skill- 
ed workmen armed with the most efficient 
tools to enable them to produce at low cost. 











OF THE PRESS ROOM 





losses. 
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PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, April, 1944 


The necessity to over- 
come by human effort 
the inefficiencies of 
equipment is a common 
cause ofcomposing room 
losses. Older equipment 
that still looks good is 
often out-dated and un- 
suitable to modern con- 
ditions where high costs 
are a serious menace 
to profits. 


Support your presses with a composing 
room adequately equipped with Hamilton 
furniture. It will help to stop many hidden 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING - COMPANY 
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SPHEREKOTE 


TYMPAN COVER 
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+ STOP OFFSET 


; ON ROTARY AND FLAT BED 


PERFECTOR PRESSES WITH IF PRICE AND WEIGHT WERE | 
‘: a | 
SPHEREKOTE® +), OWLY considerations 


Less offsetting—sharper printing—fewer clean- 
ups—these are some of SPHEREKOTE’S advan- 
tages. Consisting of a tough rope paper backing | If price and weight were the only con- 
coated with perfectly formed, microscopic glass siderations, corner hardware stores | 
spheres (50,000 to the inch), this improved tym- 
pan cover provides a “ball contact” that picks 
up practically no ink from freshly printed areas. other factors—important ones. Type 1 
It is non-absorbent and as easy to clean as a metals are alloys made to definite i 
glass window. The spherical shape of the beads ; ; i 
prevents crushing or breaking: SPHEREKOTE will formulas according to use and subject i 
run 2:to 6 times more impressions than ordinary to change in use. That’s why fore- 


tympan papers. For complete information fill in sighted users specify Imperial type 
and mail the coupon below. 














could sell type metal. But, there are : 


metal, serviced by the dependable Plus 
| Plan, under which this metal is regu- 
aa TT iaiehe | larly analyzed and kept in perfect bal- 
MUnING AND | ance. Let us give you complete infor- 
| mation on the IMPERIAL PLUS PLAN. 


MaNuFACTURING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAINT PAUL 6, MINN. 


wit | | 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | IMPERIAL TYPE METAL co. 
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form copy. Invented by Heinrich Bertsch, Rabenstein, 
near Chemnitz, Germany. Assigned to American Hyalsol 
Corporation, Wilmington, Del. Application September 3, 
1938. 6 claims. 


ee QUATERNARY NITROGEN CONDENSA- 
ON PRODUCTS OF ETHERS OF DIMETHYLOL 
UREA useful in treating pigments; as a latent accelerator 
for other aminoplastics and adhesives, for tanning and im- 
tion of leather, in creaseproofing and waterproofing 
textiles, as vehicles for textile printing pastes, in treating 
paper, and in other processes. Organic acids such as fatty 
acids are used. An example is: stearyl methyl ether of 
dimethylol urea, pyridine hydrochloride, ethylol alcohol 
and pyridine are reacted and poured into acetone. The 
—- precipitate is filtered, washed with acetone, and 
dried. Invented by Herbert J. West, Stamford, Conn. 
Assigned to American Cyanamid Company, New York, 
N. Y. Application February 12, 1943. 19 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,343,043. RACK INSERTING MECHANISM for print- 
ing ress plate cylinders and plate supporting bases for 
flat presses. The toothed rack may be inserted in a 
_— in a printing plate supporting member without 

eformation of the teeth. Teeta of the rack are guided by 
the support to seat the teeth into groove in the printing 
plate. The longitudinal edge portions of rack may be dis- 
placed without altering the shape of teeth to securé the 
rack in the groove. Invented by William F. Brugmann, 
Evanston, Ill. Unassigned. Original application April 25, 
1936. Divided and this application July 11, 1940. 10 
claims. 


2,313,044. APPARATUS FOR REPAIRING ANY DE- 
SIRED PORTION OF A RACK adapted to be secured 
in grooves of printing press plate cylinders without re- 
moving the rack from plate supporting member. The dam- 
aged portions of rack may be removed and replaced with 
new pieces. A jig is associated with a tool guide so that 
teeth of the rack are properly positioned relative to the 
jig. The jig may be locked in the desired position until 
repairs have been made. Invented by William F. Brug- 
mann, Evanston, Ill. Unassigned. Original application 
April 25, 1936. Divided and this application July 11, 1940. 

claims. 


2,343,335. ELECTRICAL CONTROL CIRCUIT with 
wide speed variation for driving cloth printing machines. 
The main drive is applied to several engraving rolls by a 
suitable gearing arrangement. The pressure of the engrav- 
ing rolls on the large printing cylinder drives the latter 
by friction. Wide s variations are obtained by selec- 
tively energising the main motor which drives the meer 
ing rolls and the printing cylinder from a low voltage 
generator and from a normal voltage generator. The main 


driving motor is prevented from being subjected to electri- 
cal jar upon the transition from the low voltage generator 
to the normal voltage generator. Invented by Roscoe H. 
Smith and Lloyd E. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio, and Leon W. 

Dunning, Boston, Mass . Assigned to The Reliance Elec- 
tric and Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Original 
application August 17, 1940. Divided and this application 
April 21, 1942.7 claims. 


2,343,910. MECHANISM FOR RAISING FORM INK- 
ING ROLLERS out of the path of the form by tilting 
them, thus leaving undisturbed the bearing at one end of 
each form roller. Eaca of three form rollers is mounted on 
a shaft, the ends of which are mounted on bearings. Upon 
turning the operating handle, an elevating member is 
swung upwardly engaging the shaft and their adjacent 
bearings and raising one end of each of the three form 
rollers so that form rollers are moved entirely out of 
engagement with the form even if below the form rollers. 
Invented by John Kunz, Pittsburgh, Pa. Assigned to 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Original 
application August 3, 1940. Divided and this application 
October 17, 1941. 12 claims. 


2,344,497. ELECTRICAL APPARATUS FOR PRINT- 
ING A VISIBLE RECORD of every deviation from an 
established production standard of another machine 
such as a printing press, punch press, etc. A switch is lo- 
cated near each machine to be tested and is connected 
by an electric circuit to a recording and tape feeding 
mechanism located in the foreman’s office. A switch in 
connection with the producing unit opens and closes each 
time a piece of work is finished. This sends an electric im- 
pulse into the remote recording unit which operates the 
mechanism. Time and production wheels or dials are set 
in motion in recording mechanism by which a certain 
established or sedaed production is expected within a 
certain interval of time. Invented by Peter A. Cooney, 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Chronotype Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Substituted for abandoned application August 
12, 1940. This application February 22, 1943. 12 claims. 


2,344,659. REMOVABLE FOUNTAIN ASSEMBLY 
which 1s applied to the inking assembly for coaction with 
the ductor roller. Fountain assembly is inserted between 
upper end lower guides of inking assembly and secured by 





For Patent Research in the U. S. 
Patent Office, or a prompt es- 
timate on any type of search, 

INC., 





screws sliding toward a limit stop. Fountain roller is ro- 
tatable through vertical movement of the ductor roller 
movement being imparted to ductor by reciprocation o} 
ange. Bong Insertion of fountain assembly between 
main plates of inking assembly effects fountain roller. 
et levers’ engagement with ductor roller of waich 
vertical movement thereafter, through levers, rotates 
fountain roller. Invented by John Duke Tyler, Stamford, 
Conn. Unassigned. Application July 2, 1941. 14 claims. 


DESIGN 137,326. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A 
PRINTING PRESS UNIT which is shown to be of 
streamlined shape and with mechanism almost entirely 
enclosed by the casing. Invented by Herbert Rosengren, 
Woodcliff Lake, and harles L. Ricards, Plainfield, N. J. 
Assigned to Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation, 
Plainfield, N. J. Application December 4, 1943. 


Runs 4-Year-Old Newsprint 


Except for the outside sheet, the 20,000 
circulation of the New London (Conn.) 
Day on March 17, was run off on green 
newsprint which had lain in the store- 
house since April 1940. In addition to a 
full roll which was wrapped, there were 
several butts that had been exposed to 
the air during this period. All but about 
75 lbs. of the lot was used and the com- 
plete edition printed without a single 
web break. 

In deciding to use up this old paper on 
St. Patrick’s Day, Pressroom Foreman 
George W. Kent, felt he was cooperating 
with WPB by reducing consumption of 
currently made paper. He had qualms 
until the run got well under way at a 
speed of 26,000 an hour, fearing web 
breaks, for to the best of his knowledge, 
newsprint of that ‘ancient’ vintage has 
been threaded into a press. His experi- 
ment proved the point that at least four 
year old newsprint does not deteriorate 
beyond the usable stage. 





‘New PLANE-O-PLATE Features Promise 
New Speed-Accuracy—Ruggedness in 
Planing Plates to Uniform Thickness 


MONOMELT COMPANY 


Cort rs hh 

140 c wit 
apices 
feature? 


Equipment for NEW 
_PLASTIC MOLDS FOR 
ELECTROTYPES! Read 


announcement next month, 


1611 POLK STREET N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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PAPER TECHNOLOGY 


* Experts with long experience in paper 
manufacture tell us that meeting all the 
conditions required of a good dry mat is 
the most exacting task in paper technology 
...A surface that must yield without break- 
ing, a texture that takes a precise impression 
and holds it, control of thickness, of moisture, 
of shrinkage—These and a multitude of minor 
factors mean that dry mats impose a con- 
tinual problem of laboratory control. . . Cer- 
tified’s well won reputation for uniformity, 
speed and excellence of reproduction, rests 
on the basis of a fine laboratory, with a plant 
and personnel skilled in making research 
effective. 


For dependable stereotyp- 
ing rely on Certified Mats. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION © 


9 Rockefeller Plaza e e Dept. M, New York 20, N. Y. 
” e / 
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ZINK CUT CEMENT PRICES in the United States: 
75c per large tube; $6.00 per dozen tubes; $5.00 per 
dozen tubes in gross lots. 


No Waste 


The only function of Booth’s Zink Cut Cement 
is to fasten cuts of all kinds to wood or metal 
base. For that reason, we pack it in a sturdy 
collapsible tube so that no gremlins can cause it 


_ to lodge on cabinets, work tops, chases or the 


hands of workers using it. By making it possible 
for the cement to be applied only where it is needed 
the amount in each tube can be used to fasten a 
greater number of cuts. Thus, this cement is used 
practically 100% for its intended purpose. Most 
economical cut-mounting method in existence. 


Line-Composing Machine 
Keyboard Rolls 


To insure dependable performance of each of the 
cams in your line-composing machine keyboards, 
Booth’s Black Rubber Rolls are carefully made so 
that the lower case “‘e’”’ cam and the em dash cam 
(or any of the cams in between) will turn over 
exactly alike. To obtain this constant perform- 
ance, Booth’s Rolls are made of constant diam- 
eter throughout their length and are compounded 
in such a way that maximum resiliency in the roll 
surface is provided. $1.45 per pair; $7.75 per 
dozen rolls. | 


Please place on your purchase orders for Booth products 
the CMP Reg. 5 certification with the symbol AA-2; 
MRO, which has been granted to the printing and pub- 
lishing industry for the purchase of maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. 


THE E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 















Metals Refining Co. Presented 






Army-Navy “E” award was pre- 
sented to the men and women of the 
a Metals Refining Company Division of 
the Glidden Company, Hammond, Ind., 
in impressive ceremonies on Saturday, 


a3 fs: excellence in war production the 


received the Navy Cross. 














vies Binamnend 


The “‘E” pennant was presented for Joyce, Glidden president. 
the Navy by Captain Frederick J. Bell, 
who was commanding officer of the 
U.S.S. Boise when this famous ship made 
history by its daring exploits in the bat- 
tle of Ontong, Java. For extraordinary 
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| When the war is won, Teletypesetter 
will be ready for you 

; | When American industry’s war job is Users say that with Teletypesetter 
; done, it will take—in most cases — they average 350 to 400 lines per hour 
: months to complete development and on large volume straight-matter. In addi- 
; } start production of post-war models of tion, they report 50% to 100% increases 
Lt advanced design. in output—and greater accuracy. 

Hh ; 

Bh In the case of Teletypesetter, however, Teletypesetter can increase efficiency 
itl production can start as soon as war work and production in your composing room, 








too. You can get it when the war is won. 


TELETYPESETTER CORP., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


ends. For Teletypesetter has been fully 
developed and ‘proved in many com- 
posing rooms. 


at y 


To speed Victory, buy War Bonds regularly! 


TELETYPESETTER 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFFICE 


| With Army-Navy “E’’ Award 


heroism during this important engage- 
ment against the Japanese, Captain Bell 


The “E” flag presented by Captain 
Bell was received for employees of the 
Metals Refining Company Division of 
April 1. the Glidden Company by Adrian D. 


Representing the Army, Lt. Colonel 
Donovan McGee, Cemmanding Officer 
of Camp Thomas A. Scott, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., presented “‘E” lapel pins to a repre- 
sentative group of employees. Lt. Robert 
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K. Adams, U.S.N.R., who is attached to 
the Chicago Public Relations Office of 
the Navy, acted as master of ceremonies, 

The Army-Navy “‘E” award was 
made principally for the Hammond 
plant’s outstanding achievements in the 
development and production of cuprous 
oxide, an ingredient of special paint used 
by the Navy on the bottoms of ships to 







Capt. Frederick 
J. Bell, USN, 
presented “E” 
Award to Metals 
Refining Com- 
pany. 












stop the growth of barnacles. The Metals 
Refining Company is also supplying the 
Navy with red lead, litharge and pow- 
dered lead for a variety of war uses and 
lead ballast shapes for submarines. 

For the Air Forces, the Army and the 
Navy, the company is producing copper 
powder used in making bottom paint for 
PT boats, landing brakes for aircraft, 
clutches for tanks, self-lubricating bear- 
ings and generator brushes. Other war 
products of the Hammond plant include 
cupric oxide for pyrotechnics and oil re- 
fining, iron powder for ordnance parts 
and electrical and radio parts, lead pow- 
der for automotive and tank brake lin- 
ings, belting, hospital gloves and sheeting 
and X-ray clothing. 

According to David N. Burruss, Jr., 
manager of the Metals Refining Com- 
pany, all improvements and enlarge- 
ments of the plant made to increase the 
production of war material have been to 
date financed without government help 
of any sort. 


Philip S. Schneider, assistant director 
of the Printing and Publishing Division 
of WPB, has resigned that position and 
entered the United States Marine Corps 
on April 1. Mr. Schneider formerly was 
associated with Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co. in Springfield, Ohio. He was 
recognized as an able administrator and 
executive in the Printing and Publishing 
Division. At the time Printing Equipment 
Engineer goes to press, no successor has 
been appointed by Arthur Treanor, di- 
rector of the division. 


J. Thilman Hendrick, chairman of the 
board of directors, Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., passed away March 26 at 
his home in Washington, D. C. He was 
67 years of age. He received his education 
at Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Tenn., and at George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School in Washington. He 
was a 32 deg. Mason. Mr. Hendrick was 
the first secretary and one of the founders 
of the Washington Herald. 
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MISTER.. 


HERE 


THE , 
CHALLENGE HI-SPEED QUOIN 


Two do the work of four to eight ordinary 
Quoins...A Money Saver. Oneturnofthekey @ 
locks this direct-expanding Quoin TIGHT! Self ® 
can’t fall apart. Exact register 
position shown by indicator on top. CHAL- 8 
LENGE HI-SPEED QUOINS are rust-proof plated 4 


contained... 


to last for years. 


on request. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: > 1893/ A 50 Fr. 1943 4 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Seed 50 Church St., NEW YORK 





Furnished in six standard sizes. Details and price 





471 * 


Eastern Sales Office: 





PROFIT-WISE PRINTERS USE 


CROMWELL 


TYMPAN 


The difficulties and strain of certain 
rush jobs can be tremendously 
minimized if vital equipment is 
known to be failure-proof. That’s 
why profit-wise printers use Crom- 
well Special Prepared Tympan—the 
one tympan for perfect results. 


Unconditionally guaranteed Crom- 
well Tympan is completely impervi- 
ous to oil and ink solvents; cleaning 
agents cannot penetrate to the 
overlays. Special moisture-proofing 
gives maximum protection from 
humidity and temperature changes. 
Cromwell has a remarkably high 
tensile strength and a hard uniform 
surface with calipered uniformity 
within .001’’. 

Conserve war-vital paper, save ex- 
pensive labor-time, insure repeat 
business and increase profits with 
Cromwell Tympan; available in 
sheets or rolls to fit any press. 
Phone a Cromwell distributor today. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 
4801 So. Whipple St., Chicago, IIl. 








TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





Production and Mechanical Executives wish- 
ing to secure copies of the literature described 
below may do so by addressing the manufac- 
turer direct, or by sending request to Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer. 


Masterlith-Synthocraft Roller 
Bulletin 


Four page informative bulletin published by Ideal Roller 
& Mfg Co. contains description of qualities and functions of 
Masterlith vulcanized lithographic rollers and Synthocraft 
synthetic rubber lithographic rollers. Also included in the 
bulletin are complete simply expressed directions for the 
cleaning and care of these rollers. 


Electronic Motor Drives 


Electron Equipment Corporation has available an illus- 
trated one-page letterhead size bulletin about Electronic 
Motor Drives for operating d.c. motors from 1 to 250 h.p. 
on a.c. lines with precision speed control. Speed ratios as 
high as 100 to 1. Efficiency claimed to be up to 95%. No 
special motor required, any shunt wound d.c. motor oper- 
ating from Eleco RPM Control. Ask for sheet 175. 


Hydraulic Pre-Heating, Molding 
and Chilling Press 


A four page illustrated bulletin has been published by 
Stereotex Machinery Co. It is descriptive of Stereotex hy- 
draulic pre-heating, molding and chilling press for molding 
duty in platemaking, ny plastic electro molds, rubber 
plates and stereo matrices. Full description of prees is given 
as is operation technique. 


Aridifier Bulletin 543A 


To describe pictorially and from an engineering standpoint 
how Aridifier eliminates the dirt, moisture, oil, fine scale and 
other pollution that lessens comp! air efficiency, the 

an Engineering Company has issued its Bulletin 543-A. 
he bulletin contains new tables and data on the dis- 
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charge of compressed air from % in. to 6in. openings with 
line pressures ranging from 10 to 125 lbs. per sq. in. 

Two pages of charts are shown by which can be deter- 
mined the exact size of Aridifier necessary to do the job. 
The chart’s vertical scale calls for gauge pressure in pounds 
per square inch. The longitudinal scale gives the number of 
cubic feet of free air per minute. Diagonals showing the 
minimum and maximum requirements for a certain capacity 
of Aridifier ranging from 3% in. to 10 in. Specifications and 
engineering drawings of Aridifiers are also included. 

llustrations show the Aridifier in engraviig plants, 
printing plants, and other , The bulletin will 
be pon ts on your request to Printing Equipment Engineer, 
without obligation. 


Cardox Fire Extinguishing 
Systems 


Cardox Corporation presents an 8 p. illustrated bulle- 
tin in which are described the Cardox Fire Extinguishing 
Systems which utilize low-pressure carbon dioxide. Bulletin 
contains the following information: (1) How five fire ex- 
tinguishing requirements are met in a single system. (2) How 
systems are engineered for the specific hazards covered. 
(3) How carbon dioxide is given enhanced fire extinguishing 
performance. (4) How carbon dioxide is released in mass 
discharge at high rate of application. (5) How one hazard or 
many can be protected by a single system. (6) Illustrates 
various types of hazards and the type of application re- 
quired for each. (7) Typical performance data under extreme 
conditions, with photographs. 


Let Me See Your Tongue 


General Printing Ink Corporation has issued a booklet 
on the medical aspects of color. It is known that for a good 
many centuries men have related color to the science and 
art of healing. However, there are enigmas about color and 
the human y which still have to be answered before 
anyone may definitely accept or definitely reject color as a 
curative. If you would like to know more about this subject 
write to the Advertising Department of General Printin 
Ink Corporation, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y., an 
request a copy of Let Me See Your Tongue. 





Printing Equipment Engineer will help you 


locate where it’s made if it can be found. 














WPB Notes 


(Continued from Page 32) 





Assurance Against Further Paper 
Cut Second Quarter 


AR Production Board officials have 
Weiven definite assurance that com- 

mercial printers will not receive any 
further cut in paper allotments for the 
second quarter of 1944, James F. New- 
comb, co-chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Government Relations of the 
Commercial Printing Industry, an- 
nounced on March 16. 

At the same time he disclosed that 
within the next few weeks more printin 
surface will be made available es 
stepping up production of thinner papers. 
The increase in printing surface will be 
made possible demah revision of the 
WLB’s order L-120, which specifies the 
weights of paper which may be produced 
by the mills. 

“While thousands of buyers of com- 
mercial printing are now using the Joint 
Committee’s ‘Paper Conservation Check 
Sheet’ as a practical guide to paper con- 
servation, it is essential that it be brought 
to the attention of all commercial print- 
ing users,” Mr. Newcomb said. “The 
printing industry must realize that the 
paper shortage crisis has been post- 
poned, not solved, and that vigorous 
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COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 





paper conservation is now more than 
ever essential. 

“Any relaxation of conservation ef- 
forts, or failure to use paper economi- 
cally, so that all printing can continue to 
be produced, could well bring about a 
cut in paper allotments before the end of 
the second quarter, or control of printing 
by some other method,’ Mr. Newcomb 
said. 

The revision of L-120 to increase pro- 
duction of lighter papers will increase 
printing surface from 3% to 6%, Mr. 
Newcomb told the Executive Board. 
Formal announcement by the WPB of 
this revision may be expected in the near 
future. 


Use Slogan To Help 
Conserve Paper 


HE hallmark of wartime service in 
{ ee conservation is a caption: 
“Designed to conserve paper for the 
war effort,” which the Joint Committee 


on Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry is seeking to 
have included on all printing. The Com- 
mittee said: “‘Under wartime restrictions 
commercial printing is being done on 
lighter paper, with less white space, and 
with smaller type. The new caption- 
explanation on all printing will serve to 
give printing users and the public a 
reason for the change in appearance of 
printed matter. Trade associations and 
businesses now active in promoting the 
paper conservation campaign of the 
Joint Committee are urged to use the 
caption: ‘Designed to conserve paper for 
the war effort’ on all printing as a means 
of developing public understanding of 
the paper shortage.”’ 


Paper Recommendations to WPB 


EPRESENTATIVES of the printing 
and lithographing industry have 
been advised by the War Production 





Manufacturers of 
ALL -SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER ROLLERS 


MAKEREADY PASTE 
PADDING GLUE 


actual performance on magazine, newspaper, 
rotary and offset presses in leading plants. 
Built to mathematical exactness and stays so. 


Remarkable durability. Handles ink beauti- J 


KNOWN FOR BETTER SERVICE; 
USED BY LEADING PRINTERS 


Prepare to produce faultless presswork throughout 
the summer months. Get AMERICAN ROLLERS for 
the hot weather grind. They're pre-conditioned for 
efficient, trouble-free summer-time service ... . readied 
with everything it takes to stand the toughest tem- 
peratures. You'll find them durable, dependable, 
4 capable. Made by skilled craftsmen in one of today's 
most modern roller plants, there’s no finer 
roller anywhere. Change to AMERICAN R 
for better service this summer. Order yours today. 


ALL-SYNTHETIC RUBBER ROLLER READY 
Our new ALL-SYNTHETIC Rubber Roller is 


| already making a great name for itself in 


rinter’s 


LLERS 







fully. Induces clean, sharp presswork. Try a set. 
You'll like them. 


CAN ROLLER COMPANY 


HALSTED STREET 


NE W ,ERSE.Y 


$ TR 284 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LED ft. Aes 
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further curtailment over the first quarter 
limitation in the use of commercial 
printing papers during the second quar- 
ter of 1944, WPB said today. The infor- 
mation was given to members of the 
printers’ and lithographers’ segment of 
the WPB Commercial Printing Industry 
Advisory Committee at its recent meet- 
ing. 

The committee urged that WPB send 
copies of pertinent paper orders to per- 
sons in the commercial printing indus- 
try. It further recommended that a 
questionnaire be sent to all printers in 
an effort to ascertain accurately the use 
of paper in this industry and determine 
the requirements on a quarterly basis. 

Means of reducing the usage of com- 
mercial printing papers, in the event it 
becomes necessary to further conserve 
pulp, were discussed. Coordination of 
the simplification and standardization 
paper order, L-120, with the commercial 
printing order, L-241, was also con- 
sidered, as were proposed changes in the 
simplification and standardization of 
printing papers. 

Other uses of paper not presently given 
special consideration, including dress 
patterns, were discussed. The increased 
demand for patterns by housewives has 
become a problem since the tissue used 
by this industry is in critical demand. 
Special consideration must be given 
manufacturers of these patterns, the com- 
mittee decided. 

Proposed amendments to the com- 
mercial printing order, L-241, were also 
discussed and the committee recom- 
mended that the order be clarified in 
view of some misunderstandings. 


Animal Glues Now Under General 
Allocation Order M-300 


RDER M-367 issued by WPB, in 
" which restrictions were placed upon 
the uses of several kinds. of animal 
glue, has been revoked as of April 1. The 
stipulations respecting these glues have 
been transferred to Schedule 8 of General 
Allocation Order M-300. 

Hide glue, extracted bone glue and 
green bone glue are placed under com- 
plete allocation. Exemptions applicable 
to small orders have been liberalized. 
Any person now is allowed to buy with- 
out permission up to 1200 Ibs. of hide 
glue and extracted bone glue in any cal- 
endar quarter, in addition to as much as 
6000 lbs. of green bone glue in a cal- 
endar quarter. 


Correction 


Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has requested Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer to inform readers 
about a typographical error which ap- 
peared in the company’s advertisement, 
page 35, March issue. In the advertise- 
ment it was intended to convey the in- 
formation that the Hammond Easy 
Kaster 8” stereotype casting box will be 
obtainable upon resumption of its man- 
ufacture with or without the 800 Ib. 
valve-controlled melting pot instead of 
“8000 lb.” valve-controlled melting pot 
as it appeared in the advertisement. 
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OF KALAMAZOO 


A speedy economical Bench Mercury TrimO 







saw will for a moderate investment, when 






printing machinery is again available, cut 






your slugs with Hammond’s well-known 






Glider TrimOsaw accuracy. | : 


1604 Douglas Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
EASTERN BRANCH 71 WEST 23rd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 






THERE'S LOTS OF HAMMOND BENCH MERCURY TRIMQSAWS IN USE EVERYWHERE 





We note from a report to the A.N.P.A. Com- 
posing Room By-Mail Clinic (Page 13, January 
Issue Printing Equipment Engineer) that: 


“One Executive states that Assembler 
Slide Brake Facings (D 1459) are replaced 
with Brass Facings made from old Ludlow 
Matrices so as to save Assembler Slide from 
wearing out.” 


Our apologies to this Executive. We have 
apparently neglected to inform him that we made 








a more basic improvement about two years ago: 
The “STAR” Improved Assembler Slide is HARD- 
ENED on the wearing surfaces. Used with another 
STAR Improvement, namely the Fibre Brake 
Facings (D 1459A), the “STAR” Slide will last 
indefinitely! 


Of course there is another advantage in this 
Slide already known by hundreds of users. The 
Clamp is kept rigid by an ingenious but simple 
improvement, so that a true measure is held 
at all times. 


PART No. D1654A 

OR D3189A 
ASSEMBLER SLIDE 
BAR and CLAMP 


esa Aor 











P. S.—THERE'S ANOTHER LITTLE “STAR" IMPROVEMENT OUT—A NEW SECOND ELEVA- 
TOR STARTING SPRING. IT SHOULD OUTLAST THREE OF THE OLD TYPE. Part No. B238A 





FACTORY — MAIN OFFICE 


Weatherly, Pa. LINOTYPE 








PARTS COMPANY 





314 WEST 10th STREET 


Kansas City 





Precision 
AGENCIES : ACE BELTS 
CHICAGO DENVER TRADE ‘* MARK formula for 
MINNEAPOLIS Parts Efficiency, Long Life 
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PRESSURELESS PRINTING 


(Continued from Page 18) 


have been adopted generally for various 
reasons does not mean they are here to 
stay unless the good parts in them are 
good enough to survive and augment 
new procedures. 


Not Satisfied With Their Methods 


We all know that printers in general, 
ask the question: “What is the printing 





process of the future going to be—offset 
or gravure? If the letterpress printers 
were satisfied with their methods, they 
would not ask that question. It shows 
they are dissatisfied, just as the offset 
printer is dissatisfied, and the gravure 
printer is not satisfied, because he knows 
he does not possess the ultimate means of 


. 


Glue-glycerin Composition Koller Gack 


distinguishes this type of roller and 

should not be confused with suction, 
a term sometimes used erroneously. The 
roller derives its tack from its gelatin 
(glue) content and the moisture present 
in the glue. The quantity of moisture 
depends on the quantity of moisture- 
holder, 7. ¢., the glycerin in the composi- 
tion and the temperature and relative 
humidity surrounding the roller. The 
roller-maker calculates the proportion 
most suitable for various atmospheric 
conditions, 

Mucilage shows how moisture affects 
glue. The right proportion makes a 
strong adhesive. By adding water the 
strength of the adhesive may decrease 
to the point where there is very little 
adhesion or tack. On the other hand, if 
mucilage is exposed to high temperature 
and low humidity, the moisture evapo- 
rates and the glue becomes hard and 
horn-like. 

The effect of too much moisture is seen 
in a waterlogged roller. At times the 
diameter of the roller increases to the 
extent that it is too swollen to be used 
in its position on the press. The tack is 
diminished and if enough moisture is 
absorbed, the roller can carry and dis- 
tribute only that part of the ink which 
has adhesive quality or tack of its own, 
the varnish vehicle. The heavier pigment 
is left on the ink plate, just enough to 
faintly color the vehicle reaching the 
form. A corrective for waterlogged roll- 
ers is a problem which can be solved 
only by a study of the local conditions. 
For example, a pressroom surrounded by 
many trees in a location where the tem- 
perature and humidity are high from 
June to September would be exposed to 
so much moisture that a special composi- 
tion is indicated and this applies to other 
locations with similar atmospheric condi- 
tions. A temporary palliative is to place 
the roller in a warm, dry place, as near 
the ceiling of a boiler room, or with an 
electric fan to blow heat from an electric 
heater around the roller. This drives 
excess moisture out and permits use of 
the roller until it becomes waterlogged 
again. 

There is no satisfactory corrective for 
a roller which has lost so much moisture 


[ist is the adhesive quality which 
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as to show a hard, horn-like surface. In 
addition, its roundness is lost. Such hard 
rollers, out-of-round and without re- 
siliency and tack should be discarded as 
not effective; even in the distributor and 
ductor positions they cannot function. 
The ink feed is gauged by the film on 
the steel fountain roller but consists of 
the part taken off by the ductor. If it is 
out of round, so hard that its resiliency 
and tack are gone, it cannot be expected 
to take ink off of the fountain roller and 
lay it down on the ink plate or a dis- 
tributor drum or roller as it should. 
While it is customary to use the best 
rollers of an interchangeable set in the 
form positions, the inferior rollers in the 
other positions should not be kept after 
their functioning is impaired. The work 
of the distributors in the inking system 
is important in restoring the ink to the 
condition in which it came off the ink 
mill after its sojourn in ink can and foun- 
tain. This job of the distributors, vibra- 
tors and riders is a “final pass over the 
mill” to get the ink into condition for 
the form rollers. 

Among the severe tests of rollers and 
inks are plates and forms containing 
solids which pass under the form rollers 
after lines of type or rule have taken 
strips of ink off the rollers parallel to the 


bearers, causing the outlines of the strips. 


to be reproduced as outlines of insuffi- 
ciently inked areas in the solids. 

Hard rollers often cause this ‘‘ghost- 
ing.” Good sidewise distribution by the 
vibrators is needed and it depends on 
tack in the composition roller to string 
out the ink as the vibrators pull it. Thus 
the streaks are blotted out of the ink film 
but with hard (or waterlogged) rollers 
there is a slippage of vibrator along com- 
position roller and the needed stringing 
out of the varnish-vehicle is not ob- 
tained. 


Continue House-Cleaning 


Mechanical and production execu- 
tives should not neglect to continue the 
quarterly house-cleaning of old plates 
which do not have an assured future use 
as provided for in WPB Order M-99. 
The custom inaugurated by this order is 
a great aid to good housekeeping. 









doing fine printing; Much is to be de- 
sired. 

For instance, the offset printer up to 
now has not been able to print books 
economically because of the added cost 
of setting the text in hot metal, pulling 
impressions, making photo plates, before 
he can print them on the offset press. We 
saw this shortcoming thirty years ago 
when we produced the first catalog ever 
done on an offset press. 

Another glaring example of that short- 
coming today is that a trade paper issued 
solely in the interest of offset printing re- 
cently gave up the procedure of printing 
the trade paper on the offset press be- 
cause the cost of setting the text matter, 
and the additional cost of making photo 
plates left an unsatisfactory profit to 
carry on the business. In other words, 
the procedure is too costly and the trade 
paper advocating offset is again being 
printed letterpress. 

One of the reasons rotogravure has 
not been used more extensively is be- 
cause the extra cost of doing text work 
is the same as it is in offset and the results 
are worse because the text is ragged and 
uneven, the characters are butchered by 
the screen on selected type faces. A 
variety of type faces are not practical 
when printed rotogravure by its present 
methods. 


Says There is Need for Phototextype 
Production of Films 


Setting type on hot metal typecasting 
machines designed for typographic print- 
ing has been a great help to typographic 
printers. Attempts have been made to 
produce phototype setting machines, but 
none of these lived to maturity. There is 
a definite need for phototextype produc- 
tion of films from which press plates can 
be made quickly and with superior 
quality for offset printing. Such a ma- 
chine is being built here in New York 
and will soon be completed. The various 
functions have been tested so that all re- 
quirements for a practical phototextype 
machine camera can be met in quality, 
in speed, in all varieties of type faces, and 
in any language, including quick, accu- 
rate corrections for the production of 
the press plates to be printed by any 
needed process. 

When this phototextype machine cam- 
era is ready for the market, it will be used 
at first in the offset industry, and later on, 
when conditions permit, it will be ap- 
plied to relief printing. It will be useful 
for gravure when the screening of the 
text is omitted. That can be done when 
the new methods of printing are applied. 


Procedure in Color Work Will Change 


The procedures in reproducing color 
work will change after the post-war 
period. Better control of color rendition 
will be available to speed up the pro- 
duction of four-color work which will be 
in more demand than ever. Color work 
will be directly photo-composed to pre- 
determined register on relief, gravure 
and photo film press plates. We fully 
expect to see four-color, reproductions 
made from color copy or direct color 
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DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 


AMERICAN 


ARTS 
1go4 


TEREOTYPES can be no better 
than the mats from which they 


are cast. During these critical times 
many newspapers have learned to re- 3 
ly on Wood Mats for stereotypes 
which give complete reproduction 
detail and assure clean, sharp type. 


Even to the naked eye, the superior 
halftone gradations and line cut 
reproductions obtained from Wood 
Mats will be evident when compared 
with those from mats of other makes. 





WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
HOOSICK FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York City Office: 551 Fifth Avenue 
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photography in less than seven hours 
time and we mean high grade color 
reproduction. 

And so, whatever branch of printing 
is examined, shortcomings will be found 
which ought to be remedied. When we 
speak of shortcomings we don’t mean 
minutia represented by so-called cor- 
rective processes. We mean fundamental 
changes that need attention. 


One Press For All Processes 


For instance, we do not need three 
different kinds of presses in order to print 
relief, flat plate or gravure processes. 
All processes should and can be printed 
on the same press. That makes for econ- 
omy in production. Print the job by the 
process best suited for its purposes. 

We should eliminate makeready time 
which is another costly procedure in 
printing and will have no place in future 
printing production methods compar- 
able to direct methods used in other 
lines of industry. 

The limitations of paper surfaces need 
not be imposed on any method of print- 
ing if we will make the needed change. 

In January, 1924, we were called in to 
help eliminate offsetting on a large label 
sheet being printed from our photo- 
composed plates on an offset press. The 
red solids were offsetting strongly on the 
back of sheets after they hit the printed 
stack, over the faces of the underlying 
sheets, lift-fanning the corners, disclosed 
a startling fact. I thought I saw the off- 
setting strengthen on the back of the 
sheet during this look-see lift fanning 
check-up. The pressman was asked if he 
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noticed the increase. He verified it. 
Grounding the static, reduced the off- 
setting so the printing proceeded. 

Before the end of that day, I proved to 
my satisfaction that statically charged 
surfaces will definitely attract ink across 
an inch or more of gap. 

I will take time out from this talk to 
demonstrate the principles of electrical 
attraction for ink by creating a static 
charge on a film with a sheet of paper on 
the film surface. This charge will attract 
ink from a brush at a considerable gap. 
It demonstrates the principle of printing 
by electrical lines of force. 


Press About Completed in Laboratory 


We have about completed in our lab- 
oratories, the first commercial size press 
on which we will demonstrate relief, flat 
plate and gravure on inserts to be used 
in the trade papers when we are ready to 
announce the process officially. When 
the various processes have been printed 
on this press, I will invite groups of 
Printing House Craftsmen to my labora- 
tories to witness the performance of the 
press and to show other developments in 
practical operation, such as the photo- 
textype composing machine camera, the 
One-Shot, One-Plate, four-color camera 
and the processes used in the making of 
the various press plates. 

In conclusion it is only fair to say that 
we are not promoting any of the items 
referred to in this talk. There is nothing 
for sale either directly or indirectly. If 
and when the proper time comes, and 
printers want to use these new develop- 
ment items, they will be available. 






MODERN OFFSET & ENGRAVERS PLATE MAKING 
EQUIPMENT- FOR CASH- COMPLETE PLANTS °-.:7° 


* NEEDED FOR THE WAR EFFORT—TO REPLACE WORN EQUIPMENT 


WANTED TO BUY 
Photo Composing Machines 
Precision Cameras, all sizes 
Vertical and Horizontal Whirlers 
Register Layout and Lineup Tables 
Circular Screens from 60 to 300 
Vacuum Printing Frames 
Horizontal Whirlers, all sizes 
Large Max Levy Square Screens 


WANTED TO SELL 

Heubner Bleistein Power Proving 
Press—28x33 

1—Consolidated Spiral Geared 
Offset Proving Press, Hand oper- 
ated—21'’x25” 

1—Lanston Monotype Photo Impos- 
ing Register Device and Printing 
Frame—24"'x26” 


CIRCULAR MAX LEVY 
SCREENS 
2313""—100 Line 36” —133 Line 
29” —100 Line 2814’’—120 Line 
29" —133 Line 1914’—120 Line 
41" —120 Line 18144”—133 Line 
29” —120 Line 2314”—133 Line 
1—Precision 24” Step and Repeat 
Camera. 

1—36” Fuchs and Lang Bronzing 
Machine. 

20” and 24” Darkroom Robertson 
Cameras. 
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How SOON 


will you need a 
caG SAW TRI 


MMER ? 


Now is the time to order if you are going 
to increase your facilities or replace obso- 
lete Saw Trimmers when new saws are 


available. 


It is sound planning to order NEW C&G 
Saw Trimmers, with their many exclusive 
features, for future delivery. 

Illustrated circulars, showing why C&G 
Saw Trimmers are preferred by good work- 
men, will be sent at your request. — 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CORP. 


610 EAST CLYBOURN STREET, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


SNPA (Eastern Div.) Conference 
to be Held in New Orleans, This Fall 


Conference of the Southern News- 

paper Publishers Association will be 
held at St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., on October 30-31 and Nov. 1. The 
Western Division of the SNPA has been 
cordially invited to meet with the East- 
ern Division at the time of the New 
Orleans Conference. 

A new program feature is contem- 
plated. This will consist of a session to be 
devoted to Post-War Building and Plan- 
ning. Other informative and important 
technical program features are also be- 
ing planned. Complete program details 
will be announced shortly. 

According to C. Frank Mann, chair- 
man of the executive committee, a good 
attendance has already been assured for 
the New Orleans Conference. 

The personnel of the Eastern Division 
Executive Committee is as follows: 


E. O. Aslinger, Production Manager, 
News-Record, Greensboro, N. C. 


T< Eastern Division Mechanical 


W. B. Astor, Stereotype Supt., Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

Claud L. Baker, Supt. Comp. Room, 
Times-Picayune & States, New Orleans, 
La. 

H. R. Capps, Chief Machinist, Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Henry M. Duke, Supt. Comp. Room, 
The Post-Courier, Charleston, S. C. 

I. J. Gardner, former Times Supt. 
Composing Room, retired, 3105 Dodds 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. VanNordon, Supt. Press Room, 
Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harry Wilson, Supt. Press Room, Age- 
Herald, Birmingham, Ala. 

Walter Johnson, Secretary-Manager 
and Secretary Executive Committee 
S. N. P. A., P. O. Box 1569, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

C. Frank Mann, Supt. Comp. Room, 
and chairman Executive Committee, 
Courier-Fournal and Louisville Times, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Urges Printers to Stop Wide Marging, French 
Folds, Bleeds, Blank Pages and Large Type 


ITH the country’s reserve of pulp 
at the dangerously low level of a 10 
day supply, and with waste paper 
salvage collections falling behind sched- 
ule at the rate of 100,000 tons a month, 
more extensive participation by com- 
mercial printers in the paper conserva- 
tion drive was urged at a meeting of the 
Graphic Arts Trade Association Execu- 
tives in Pittsburgh on March 22. 
The need to save paper was empha- 
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sized by James F. Newcomb, co-chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry. 

Mr. Newcomb asked that commercial 
printers call the attention of their cus- 
tomers to the Joint Committee’s “check 
sheet’? as a simple guide to paper con- 
servation. 

Recent assurances from the War Pro- 
duction Board that there would be no 


reduction in paper allotments for the 
second quarter of 1944 only postpone, 
and do not solve the paper shortage 
crisis, Mr. Newcomb cautioned. He 
quoted the Washington Reporter to the 
effect that further reductions in paper 
allotments are inevitable, and that the 
“day of reckoning” has only been post- 
poned until the second half of 1944. 

He pointed out that January arid Feb- 
ruary allotments had been maintained 
only by further dipping into raw mater- 
ial and pulp inventories. 

“As a result,” he said, “‘we are now 
down to a 10-day supply of pulp. This 
is the danger line. From now on paper 
and paperboard production will have to 
be geared to current production of raw 
materials. Unfortunately the raw ma- 
terial situation is not good.” 

He referred to what he termed “the 
War Production Board’s chamber of 


~ horrors”, a collection of examples of 


paper waste in commercial printing jobs. 

“It’s mighty hard to continue to press 
for more paper for the commercial 
printing industry in the face of such 
examples,” he said. “The printer who 
produces that sort of pre-war job with 
wide margins, French-folds, bleeds, 
blank pages, or large type, should know 
that he is discrediting the whole com- 
mercial printing industry, and making 
it much harder for the Joint Committee 
to fight effectively for the industry in 
Washington.” 

In addition, the speaker continued, 
the Army and Navy have developed 
hundreds of new uses for paper—and 
these war needs come first. 


Announcement has been made of the 
death of H. Clay Cross, J. M. Huber, 
Inc.’s former representative in the south- 
eastern territory. Mr. Cross was buried 
on Sunday, March 18 at his old home in 
Benton, Ky. He had retired from active 
duty about a year ago. 
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PERFORATED 
GUMMED PACKING FELT 


Important where considerable 
shrinkage is employed 





Manufactured under Patent No. 1,967,444 


Is More Flexible ¢ Forms 
with the Mat ¢ Dries 
Faster * Sets Instantly 


Send for a Trial Order Today — 
Sheets or Cut Strips 


American Publishers Supply 


P. O. Box 924 Lynn, Mass. 
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; A Limited Quantity of I 
"3 
DUMORE STRIPPERS 
e NOW AVAILABLE t 
. * t 
4 The gummed tape is moistened, it 
cut, applied and trimmed to the i 
edge of the book in ONE operation Le 
ps by ONE operator. Completely | 
adjustable and can be used for ie 
either flat back or saddle stitched i. 
books. i: 
v * ; 
Ss For full particulars write 
r i 
. 0. W. SUTTER MFG. CO. ; 
. 
. STTILUNITTTCR See P. O. Box 494 — Fond du Lac, Wis. p 
; 3 
f Huber Appointment listed as follows: (1) Can be stored in- lease of shell from mold; (4) No tend- t 
f definitely without losing its molding ency to “roll” or “wire edge” on g 
; Manager Carl Denman of the Chicago qualifies; (2) Less pressure is required halftones. It is not necessary to heat the i 
5 office of J. M. Huber, Inc., has an- and better cold molding; (3) Easier re- form. b 
l nounced the appointment of M. M. : 
1 Caldwell for the Michigan-Northern ‘ 
) Ohio territory. Mr. Caldwell has resided i 
1 in Minneapolis for the past eighteen - 1 : 
: years where he has been engaged in the Technical Meetings le 
y preening supply —_— eg past five ANPA Mechanical Conference —Hotel Statler, Cleveland, June 12, 
: ee ee ee oe pena 13, 14, 1944. Arthur Burns, Chairman, Mech. Com. Herald Tribune, New 
4 ink manufacturer. The Caldwell family York, N. Y. W. E. Wines, Manager, ANPA Mech. Dept., 370 Lexington Ave., 
> will reside in Cleveland. New Wiel 17, N. Y. 
i Iowa Mechanical Conference — Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia., 
Sunday and Monday, May 21 and 22. Tod Bleuer, President, Davenport (Ia.) 
. ° ° Democrat. 
i Bradie Certified President Lithographers National Association— Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
1 At a meeting of the board of directors cago, May 8, 9, 10. Lithographers National Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y 
ened . : A.B. New England Mechanical Conference — Hotel Statler, Boston, Octo- 
re eS ee of ber 14, 15. President, Glendon S. Magoon, Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel. 
P * Secretary-Treasurer, Walter C. Crighton, New London (Conn.) Day. Program 


that vimanas tae” 4 He succeeds the late Dr. Chairman, Geo. F. Marshall, Production Supt., Portland (Me.) Press-Herald- 
George A. Kubler. Mrs. Elsa Kubler, Express. 


Dr. Kubler’s widow, was elected vice 


of the Certified Dry Mat Corporation 


Pennsylvania Mechanical Conference — Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 


| president. ‘Treasurer P aul Runge and burg, Monday and Tuesday, April 10 and 11. Lester H. Butler, Chairman. 
Secretary George lr. Kempter retain Butler is Mechanical Supt. of Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph. Wm. N. Hardy, 
their present positions. Magr., Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa 


SNPA Eastern Division Mechanical Conference — St. Charles Hotel, 

. New Orleans, La., October 30-31 and November 1. C. Frank Mann, ong 
Executive Committee, Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times. Walter 
Improved Tenaplate C. Johnson, Secretary-Manager and Secretary Executive Committee, P. O. 


Tenak Products, Inc., has announced Box 1569, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 





that it i lvi improved International Association of Printing House Craftsmen— General 
ee ee ee ee Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., July 24, 25, 26. President, Harvey Glover, 
Sweeney Litho Co., Belleville, N. J. Secretary, Herbert Threlfall, 55 Pine St., 
Providence, R. I. 





Tenaplate for electrotype molding. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Tenaplate 
now contains a new synthetic plastic. 
Advantages of the improved product are 













OK BLACK ARROW Trimmer Knives 


A special heat treatment of the steel assures 
you of extra long life between grinds and 
a tough edge for all kinds of cutting. 


OHIO KNIFE CO. ¢ CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
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YES..JUSTRITE 


helps guard against fires 


Inky and oily soaked waste rags are 
stored safely in the Justrite Oily 
Waste Can. It helps combat care- 
lessness...and makes safety easy 
for everyone. Approved by Under- 

| writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and by 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
Choose Justrite Safety Products...and you invest 
in the best in safety. Write for complete detgils. 


JUSTRITE manuractrurinc company 
2063 N. Southport Avenue, Dept. J-2, Chicago, Illinois 


A. P. S. GUMMED PACKING 


CORK BLANKETS 
CREEPERS 
POURING SHEETS 
ROUTER BITS 


TAILBOARDS 
ALWAYS BEST AT 


AMERICA 





PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 
17 Stewart Street Lynn, Mass. 











PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION, BY TYPE, JANUARY 1944— (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


For those who care to follow production of paper and paperboard from the national standpoint, we are publishing the March 29 
revision of paper and paperboard production issued jointly by WPB’s Forest Products Bureau and the Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of the Census. 

Data cover all known mills, and represent a continuation of the monthly statistics initiated in ‘‘Facts for Industry,’’ Series 
24-2-1. For annual data and a description of the statistics, see ‘‘Facts for Industry,’’ Series 24-1-2. Refer all inquiries concerning 


























these data to: Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
| January 1943 January | 1943 
Type of paper 19444 ta ; Type of paper 19444 l 
December, January December; January 
Ce eee | 1,413,365 1,361,485 | 1,375,076 | Wrapping papers (continued): | 
| Vegetable parchment........ 2,730 | 2,648 | 2,650 
a ne had 60,101 | 63,962 70,340 | Converting papers........... 67,273 | 7456,524 | 448,679 
| Wrapping papers..... ue 52,958 | %452,740 | 461,104 
Groundwood papers..... 50,442 | 49,817 49,573 | | 
Aare d DS Sa ee 18,412 | 217,712 | 214,347 | Multi-wall sack papers........ 28,812 | 29,869 | 18,684 
SERS, SERENE rare | 32,030 232,105 | 235,226 | | 
Special industrial papers..... 18,610 | 15,344 | 16,544 
Ee ee, 123,005 | 125,236 134,982 | | 
- 3 annie ‘el a ae 88,317 | 291,058 | 298,579 | Sanitary papers........ 67,857 | 62,520 | 69,304 
onverting papers...........| 34,619 | 33,929 35,716 
Other book papers..........) 69 | 2249 | 2687 | Tissue papers........... 13,739 | 12,368 | 13,214 
re eee 78,313 78,493 | 85,688 | Absorbent papers..... ern 7,821 | 8,107 | 6,230 
/riting papers..............| 57,007 | 257,214 | 63,647 
ee 1 ORE a ee 4,780 | 3,987 | 3,989 | Building papers............... 72,132! 71,266 | 74,377 
PEPOGUCHION...........2..4.. 4,017 3,959 24,090 | 
es Sra oie cesaice os 3 7,841 | 28 536 | i 720,359 | 685,211 | 664,437 
eee 4,473 | 4,311 | 4,553 | Container board............ 344,834 | 331,629 | 304,628 
Other fine papers............ 195 | 486 | 424 | Folding boxboard........... 160,847 | 156,527 | 155,133 
| Set-up boxboard............ 56,755 | 61,285 |. 73,418 
Wrapping papers.............. | 172,174 | 159,286 oo) 2 eee 5,008 | 5,145 | 5,211 
| | i | 
en TTT ee | 39,902 | 38,069 50,899 Building board..............| 92,324 | 81,813 | 88,979 
er ee ees 6,688 | 6,845 | 6,512 | Miscellaneous other board...| 60,591 | 48,812 | 37,068 
RSeOMNONIOOE. ............... 2,623 | 2,460 | co RS 0) | 41,631 | 29,622 22,351 





1 Preliminary. 


2 Data revised to conform with certain changes in paper and paperboard classifications, which became effective beginning January 1944. Revised figures for other months in 1943 
and for 1942, will be published at a later date. 


3 Includes Government Postal Card stock, reported under ‘“‘Other Book Papers” in previous releases in this series. 
4 Includes a small quantity of Special Industrial Papers having a basis weight of less than 100 pounds. Such paper was classified as Wrapping Paper prior to January 1944. 


‘““TRUE-MOLD”’ 


CORK MOLDING BLANKETS 


Better molding with ‘‘MATCHED” sets. Order 2 or 100— 
they will be matched in all their qualities. Each blanket has 





““FLECTO”’ 
GUMMED BACKING FELT 


Recommended by Stereotypers everywhere. Coated with 
glue that will not slip or leave the matrix under heat. Tears 












easily. Made in gauges .025, .030 and .035—Sheets 18 in. 
by 24 in., and gauges .040, .045, and .050—Sheets 18 in. 
by 22 in. Cut into strips without charge. 








Free samples on request — Send for latest catalog on newspaper supplies 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


9603 NORTHERN BLVD., CORONA, N. Y. 


been scientifically tested and graded. We can furnish 
HARD & EXTRA HARD (Special) blankets that are matched 
in weight and density. 
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East Rutherford, 
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Extra coverage, extra density and extra color 
strength plus greater uniformity are the Herrick 
extras for improved presswork. e Let a Herrick 
representative help you with. your difficult ink 


Problems. Wit LAM C. HERRICK INK CO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 








New Jersey 








100% AUTOMATIC SLUG SAWING 
O Odd-measure slugs 


MOHR 


sawed to any measure as ejected from 
line-casting machine. Fast — accurate — 
economical. Write for folder and prices. 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


128 N. Union St. Chicago 


PRESS DRIVES 


CONTROL 


Reels, Tensions 
and Pasters... 





CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York: 220 East 42nd Street 
Son Francisco: Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg 














After you have received and looked over Printing Equipment 
Engineer’s industry questionnaire we will appreciate it if 
you will fill out and return it promptly. 


ANTI- 
FANNING 





SAVE YOUR MANPOWER 
BUY NEW “BULLDOG” CLAMPS 


New Model 
J. A. Richards 
TheSaw-Maker 
Kalamazoo 
13F 
Mich, 








Soft-Metal Pegs Conserve Ludlow Sticks 


ance of Press Machinist A. C. Dickey 

to provide a rack for Ludlow sticks, 
Composing Room Foreman W. F. (Bill) 
White of The Houston (Tex.) Press came 
up with a method which prevents dam- 
age to the sticks. The scheme also pro- 
vides an orderly means for keeping the 
sticks in order when needed. 

First of all, discarded stereotype cork 
blankets were cut to proper size to fit 
into the angled tops of the standard 
matrix cabinets. Previously, he had pur- 


(J ance of Pres unto himself the assist- 


chased a nickel’s worth of shingle nails . 


(the kind with large diameter heads). 
The positions of pegs which were to be 


W. F. (Bill) White, compos- 
ing room foreman of the 
Houston (Tex.) Press beside 
Ludlow matrix cabinet to the 
top of which has been fitted 
a rack for storing Ludlow 
sticks. Damage to sticks in 
handling is avoided by the 
type metal pegs. 


used to support the sticks were laid out 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The nails were then driven into 
the blanket from the back. 


The blanket is now turned right side 
up and laid on a flat surface. Over each 
of the protruding nails was centered a 
steel composing machine cam roller car- 
rying a 4 in. bearing hole. Molten com- 
posing machine metal was poured into 
the improvised molds to form a fixed peg 
about 1 in. high and % in. diam. 


The soft type metal pegs prevent dam- 
age to the sticks no matter how often the 
sticks are removed and replaced. 
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Platemaking 
Developments 


(Continued from Page 13) 


printer, named John Hyatt, to win a 
prize of $10,000 for the best substitute 
for ivory in the manufacture of billiard 
balls, resulting in the discovery of cellu- 
loid. One step followed another until in 
1909 Dr. Baeckeland introduced a 
phenol-formaldehyde condensation pro- 
duct which finally became the well- 
known Bakelite. About 1927 we note the 
development of cellulose acetate, and in 
the following year the addition of vinyl 
resins to the plastics groups. 

In 1935 and 1936 rubber printing 
plates were becoming a lively topic of 
conversation among the printers. In 
order to make a rubber plate, it was nec- 
essary to have a thermosetting material 
which would mold for a good matrix but 
would not be subject again to any 
changes through the action of heat. 
Bakelite and Plastoply both had the 
necessary qualities and performed the 
job. When plastic printing plates came 





Idecl 
SYNTHOX 
Rollers 








EFFICIENT, all-synthetic surface rollers for every press position. Take 
tough ductor operation. Form rollers print clear, clean colors; dis- 
tributors have affinity for linseed, aniline and other inks. Material 
applied to your cores. Guaranteed against defects in workman- 
ship and material. Used in hundreds of plants with great success. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY {hiseze2,,!Ninots 
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WILKES 
TYPE METAL 


The finest 
TYPE METAL 
and 
SERVICE 
that money 
can buy! 


A Product of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 
DIVISION 


Hammond, Indiana 
* 


Factual mmformation on request 


Stocks am Principal Cities 





to the front’and thermoplastic materials 
gave promise of fitting into the war 


emergency, the hard-setting materials - 


just mentioned became the matrix ma- 
terials for plastic plates. 


For general-purpose work in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, vinylite has 
proved to be the best all-around ma- 
terial. Molded in the matrix at 269 deg. 
and then quickly transferred to a chilling 
press, it comes out flat and stays flat with- 
out warping. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 
Public Printer accepted the assignment 
from the Office of War Information and 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs to make plastic plates for the war 
program. While plates had been made 
on a small scale by several groups, no 
large production organization existed 
in this country, and the Government 
was desperately in need of help. The im- 
portance and scope of this work was so 
great that the making of such plates has 
grown to be a major item of production. 


We are now making four kinds of 
plastic plates: 

(1) A plate that is made in large num- 
bers of duplicates from 60 line screen 
zinc photo-engravings of newspaper 
illustrations. In most cases, this item 
includes a headline and from two to six 
lines as a caption at the bottom—the 
type work being stripped in on the nega- 
tive so that the combination of cut and 
type is molded as one unit. The matrix 
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is molded directly from the original cut, 
and then the plate is molded from the 
matrix in a manner similar to stereotyp- 
ing procedure, except, of course, that 
there is no casting of metal involved. 
This plate is molded to a thickness of 
0.065 in. 

(2) A plate that is made from a form 
consisting of a newspaper 60 line illus- 
tration, locked up in a page of type—a 
story connected with the illustration. 
Plates of this group will average in size 
from two to four columns in width and 
from 6 to 10 in. deep. The illustration 
part may only occupy one quarter of 
the area. Because of the large amount of 
type involved and also the large number 
of duplicates, we have found it expedient 


- to make thin-shell electrotype patterns 


of the entire form, make the matrix, and 
then the plastic plates. These plates are 
also molded to a thickness of 0.065 in. 


(3) A book page of straight type and 
tabular work molded to a thickness of 
0.110 in. It is molded directly from the 
type form, and each book may run from 
1 to 64 pages. 

All three of these items are intended 
for mounting on wood bases where there 
are no casting facilities for making stereg- 
types; but, if necessary, electros or stereos 
could be molded successfully from the 
plastic plates. 

(4) What we call a standard printing 
plate, is that it may be used in book or 
job work and is molded to approximately 
0.164 in. and then shaved down to 0.159 
in. which is the Government Printing 
Office standard thickness for flat plates. 
This item was the result of experiments 
with various types of material and has 
been used to a considerable extent in our 
cooperation with the War Production 
Board’s copper-conservation program. 
We have printed some booklets and a 
large amount of job work from this kind 
of flat plate and every plate thus used has 
saved copper. We have been prepared to 
extend our work on the process if copper 
became impossible to obtain, but it must 
be pointed out that the field for its use 
thus far is limited to flat plates of medi- 
um size, since as far as we know there 
has been no practical method developed 
for curving them successfully. This kind 
of plate is not made in large numbers, 
because electrotypes are still by far the 
best duplicate relief printing plates, and 
our equipment is almost entirely taken 
up with the manufacture of the other 
three items for use in war emergency 
printing. 

The future place of the standard 11- 
point plastic plate in: the graphic arts 
industry will depend entirely on its 
quality and cost as applied to the work 
on which it is used. To paraphrase an 
old quotation: If a man develops a bet- 
ter plate than any made by other proc- 
esses, customers will wear a path to his 
door; if it does not meet the standards of 
good printing, it will soon drop to its 
own level in the competitive race for 
quality printing. After all, your electro- 
typer, photo-engraver, and stereotyper 
are very well aware of platemaking de- 
velopments and are best qualified to ad- 
vise you on any relief-printing-plate 
problem you may have. 
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FOUNDATION FOR PRECISION 


You are looking at the underside dof a bed 
fora Vandercook Proof Press. This rigid, im- 
movable bed is the foundation on which a 
highly specialized business has been built. 

Vandercook Rigid Bed Precision Proof 
Presses have established new standards 




















for single color or process color work. 
These standards are being constantly step- 
ped up---in keeping with the demands for 
higher speed and more faithful color guides 
for wet proving. 








Some of the major Vandercook war 

production now consists of Norden V A N D & a C 0) 0) a4 
Bombsight parts and assemblies, and PROOF PRESSES - BLOCK LEVELLERS - HACKER GAUGES 
Submarine parts. 





VANDERCOOK &SONS, 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
216 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 










































































Fountain of Freedoms...a Free Press 


Tue history of the press, since its development five centuries ago, has been a history 
restraint. It is natural for men in authority to resent the sting of criticism. It is human fe fo 
them to be ambitious, and to seek to entrench themselves. Hence rulers often avoid criticis I 
and disagreement by stifling it. 77 But the courageous men who founded this new nat 


ae sought here full freedom for each individual. When they established a constitution, aw: 


ae of the hyman frailty even of rulers elected from among them, their First Amendment f 


: vided et “Congress shall make no law.. .abridging the freedom of speech and o 
“press...” 77 With the widespread education and enlightenment that resulted, the p 

‘ ner have advanced farther toward all freedoms than the people of any other nation. 1 
beacon. of this Western World, marks for all nations the start of the path to Freedom 
= Freedom « of Speech and of the Press. Pedic ease Af kctties of inenseces on the asdom ae Aen 
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